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Virginia  Van  Sickle 


We're  entering  a  time  of  year  now  that  is  doubly  blessed. 
Not  only  is  it  a  period  of  joy-filled  holiday  festivities, 
but  the  entire  state  of  Louisiana  is  at  its  glorious  best 
for  those  who  love  the  outdoors. 
Thanksgiving  feasts  are  being  prepared,  Christmas  gift  buying  has 
started,  and  hunters,  fishermen  and  nature  lovers  are  making  the 
most  of  recreational  opportunities  the  like  of  which  are  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  on  the  globe. 

This  year  end,  at  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  we 
find  much  to  be  thankful  for — and  many  new  challenges  to  fulfill. 
Uppermost  in  our  minds  is  the  success  of  our  first-of-state  Duck 
Stamp  program  and  the  need  to  maintain  its  momentum. 

The  department  has  already  realized  more  than  a  million  dollars 
from  the  sale  of  our  1989  print/stamp  combination  to  art  lovers, 
hunters  and  collectors.  With  this  money  in  hand,  we  are  actively 
negotiating  for  wetlands  tracts  to  purchase  and  dedicate  for  use  as 
waterfowl  habitat.  We  also  are  advancing  plans  to  improve  marsh 
and  bottomland  hardwood  areas  currently  owned  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  print /stamp  sets  have  been  enthusiastically  received  all  over 
the  country.  Two  series — the  Executive  Edition  and  the  Special 
Governor's  Edition,  signed  by  Buddy  Roemer — are  sold  out  and 
commanding  premium  prices  in  the  resale  market.  Still  available  are 
the  Regular  Edition  at  $149.50,  the  Medallion  Edition  at  $314.50  and 
the  Artist  Proof  Edition  at  $564.50. 

We  especially  want  Louisiana  residents  to  obtain  these  final 
editions.  They  make  marvelous  gifts  for  anyone  of  any  age,  and  all 
proceeds  received  by  the  department  go  toward  waterfowl  habitat 
improvement  and  wetlands  acquisition. 

Visit  an  art  dealer  and  get  in  on  this  historic  opportunity.  If  you 
want  more  information,  call  us  at  504/765-2350. 

Our  holiday  wishes  go  out  to  you  and  yours! 
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Cold  Weather  Doves: 


THE  REAL  SEASON 


BY  BOB  MARSHALL 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  STEVE  MASLOWSKI 


awn  still  is  an  hour  away  as  Bill  Burns  goes  through  the  pre-hunt 

D  ritual.  First  he  pulls  on  thermal  underwear,  then  warm  pants,  shirt, 
sweater,  hat,  boots.  As  he  grabs  the  coat  and  heads  for  the  door,  he 
checks  to  be  certain  his  gloves  are  inside  the  pockets.  Then  he  snugs 
the  lined  hat  over  his  ears  and  steps  into  a  world  chilled  to  10  degrees  by  a 
frightening  30-mph  norther  that  feels  like  it  left  the  Arctic  just  hours  ago. 
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In  a  minute  he  adjusts  to  the  sudden  shock, 
and  his  spirit  begins  to  warm.  "Ahhh,"  he 
thinks  contentedly,  "perfect  day  for  doves." 

That's  right.   Doves. 

Don't  turn  the  page.  This  isn't  a  mistake. 

Don't  call  the  editor,  or  a  psychiatrist.  The 
writer  hasn't  gone  daffy. 

Neither  has  Bill  Burns. 

A  state  wildlife  biologist  with  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  the  challenge  of  doves,  Burns 
does  something  99  percent  of  the  Louisiana's 
estimated  90,000  dove 
shooters  never  try:  He 
hunts  when  the  weather 
is  cold — he  hunts  the  sec- 
ond and  third  splits. 

"People  who  only  hunt 
the  opening  split  are  miss- 
ing the  best  of  dove  sea- 
son, that's  the  bottom  line," 
Burns  says.  "Sorry,  there's 
just  no  two  ways  about  it: 
You  just  hunt  opening 
weekend,  you  don't  really 
know  dove  season." 

The  state's  booklet  on 
hunting  regulations  is 
pretty  clear  about  dove 
season.  It  lasts  70  days  and  has  three  splits: 
Sept.  2-10,  Oct.  14-Nov.  12  and  Dec.  9-Jan.  8. 

But  the  dove  season  most  Louisianans 
know  doesn't  resemble  the  regulations  very 
much.  That  one  lasts  about  six  hours,  starting 
with  a  noon  barbecue,  picking  up  steam  with 
some  shooting  in  the  afternoon,  and  ending 
about  the  time  the  last  rib  is  picked  clean, 
usually  around  sundown.  Sure,  there  are  still 
69  days  left  to  hunt,  but  few  of  the  opening- 
day  hunters  bother. 

"Dove  season  has  developed  into  more  of 
a  social  event  than  a  hotly  pursued  season  in 
most  areas,"  says  Larry  Soileau,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist  who 
heads  dove  management  in  Louisiana.  "People 
have  big  get-togethers,  invite  the  right  friends 
and  relatives,  and  make  a  party  out  of  it. 

"Since  it's  the  first  hunting  of  the  season, 
everybodyis anxious tocomeout.  And  there's 
usually  a  decent  population  of  birds  that  first 
weekend.  On  an  average  year  in  Louisiana, 
we'll  have  75,000  to  90,000  hunters  out  open- 
ing weekend. 

"But  very  few  hunt  a  single  day  after  that." 

Why? 

"A  combination  of  things,"  Soileau  says. 
"There  aren't  that  many  birds  on  hand  for  the 


opening  in  some  areas,  and  those  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  out,  or  the  pressure  makes  them 
move  on.  So  the  rest  of  that  first  split  usually 
doesn't  offer  very  good  shooting. 

"Then,  by  the  time  the  second  split  opens 
in  October,  most  hunters  are  busy  with  squir- 
rels or  rabbit,  and  others  are  starting  to  get 
ready  for  deer.  By  the  time  the  third  split 
opens,  you've  got  almost  everything  going 
on — from  ducks  to  deer. 

"People  just  forget  about  doves.     And 
that's  a  shame." 

It's  a  shame  because 
doves  are  among  the  most 
prolific  and  resilient  wild- 
life resources,  easily  one 
of  the  most  sporting  to 
pursue —  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  follow. 
Louisiana  sportsmen 
pursue  the  mourning  dove, 
so-named  for  its  soulful 
"cooing"  call. 

One  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  game  birds  in 
North  America,  its  range 
extends  across  all  48  lower 
states.  However,  birds 
hunted  in  Louisiana  usually  include  a  modest 
resident  population  and  migrants  from  the 
Midwest. 

More  than  almost  any  other  wildlife, 
mourning  doves  can  be  compared  to  an  an- 
nual crop,  such  as  corn  or  wheat.  Thev  have 
an  extremely  short  lifespan;  few  birds  can 
withstand  the  rigors  of  predation,  disease 
and  migration  longer  than  two  seasons.  Stud- 
ies indicate  natural  mortality  runs  as  high  as 
50  to  70  percent  for  each  year  class — without 
adding  the  impact  of  hunting. 

Nature  seems  to  compensate  for  this 
weakness  in  two  ways.  Doves  are  extremely 
adaptable  to  changing  land-use  patterns  and 
adjust  well  to  the  presence  of  man.  While 
some  species  of  birds — most  notably  the 
passenger  pigeon — suffered  from  a  loss  of 
habitat,  doves  have  been  able  to  fare  well  as 
habitat  is  altered. 

And  doves  are  extremely  prolific  and 
serious  breeders.  Normally  gentle  birds,  male 
doves  engage  in  some  rough-and-tumble 
territorial  fights  during  the  preamble  to  nest- 
ing season  in  April.  The  willing  males  then 
begin  exuberant  courtship  displays  that  in- 
clude strutting  and  puffing,  miniature  ver- 
sions of  wild  turkeys.  When  a  female  accepts, 


"Sorry,  there'sjustnotwo 
waysaboutit:  You  just 
huntopeningweekend. 

you  don't  really  know  dove 
season." 
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the  bond  usually  is  for  life,  and  the  pair  nests 
almost  continuously  through  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  raising  two  to  five  broods  of 
two  chicks  each.  If  storms  destroy  their  small 
nests,  they  quickly  rebuild  and  start  another 
brood. 

Each  May  biologists  across  the  nation  set 
out  into  fields  to  determine  the  breeding  suc- 
cess by  conducting  "coo  counts,"  listening 
carefully  for  the  cooing  of  new  birds.  In  a 
normal  year,  the  count  will  range  around  500 
million  doves;  a  nationwide  hunter  harvest  of 
45  million  demonstrates  the  wealth  of  this  re- 
newable resource. 

When  the  season  opens  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  September,  Louisiana  sportsmen  at- 
tending the  big  dove  parties  generally  are 
hunting  local  populations.  Bill  Burns  usually 
is  with  the  crowds  in  Central  Louisiana.  He 
enjoys  those  hunts,  but  he  isn't  overly  im- 
pressed. 

He  knows  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

"Those  first-split  birds  are  generally  smaller 
than  what  follows,"  Burns  says.  "You  get 
some  good  early  shots,  but  after  that  first  big- 
bang  opening  weekend,  the  rest  of  that  first 
split  is  tough. 

"In  fact,  that's  why  it's  so  short  (only  nine 
days).  The  birds  can't  handle  much  more. 

"I'm  glad  when  it's  over,  'cause  it  means 
the  good  hunting's  not  far  away." 

Between  the  time  the  first  split  closes  and 
the  second  opens,  significant  changes  take 
place  in  dove  country.  Shorter  days  and 
cooler  weather  in  the  upper  Midwest  and  East 
begin  pushing  birds  southward.  Louisiana's 
agricultural  fields  and  upland  piney  woods 
begin  filling  with  new  arrivals — new,  and 
bigger. 

"The  migrants  are  usually  about  one  and  a 
half  times  larger  than  our  local  birds,"  Burns 
said.  "My  guess  is  it  has  plenty  to  do  with  the 
hot  weather  down  here — which  is  just  tougher 
on  animals  and  those  grain  fields  up  north 
were  doves  gorge  themselves." 

The  final  change  is  in  the  fields:  They  are 
deserted. 

"The  same  places  that  might  have  had  a 
couple  of  dozen  guns  opening  weekend  won't 
see  a  hunter  the  rest  of  the  year,"  Burns  says. 
"It's  great.  You've  got  more  birds  down, 
bigger  birds,  and  they're  not  as  spooked  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  guns." 

Burns  notices  changes  in  the  birds'  habits 
with  each  split,  and  plans  his  hunts  accord- 
ingly. 
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"In  the  second  and  third  splits,  more  fields 
have  been  harvested,  and  the  birds  are  more 
likely  to  concentrate  behind  the  working  pat- 
terns of  the  combines,"  Burns  said.  "And 
your  best  shooting  is  going  to  be  the  first  half 
hour  or  so  after  sunrise — that's  why  those 
morning  shooting  hours  are  so  important. 

"We'll  get  a  big  flight  out  of  the  roosting 
areas  at  dawn,  but  once  the  birds  get  in  the 
fields,  they  tend  to  concentrate  in  thick  num- 
bers. Then  they  act  like  blackbirds;  they  just 
kind  of  hang  together  and  roll  from  one  field 
to  another.  If  one  jumps  to  run,  they  all  go 
with  it." 

Burns  and  his  hunting  partners  follow  the 
same  dove  traditions  as  opening  day:  They 
select  strategic  locations  around  the  edge  of  a 
field  on  a  known  flight  path.  "Scouting  is 
always  important,"  he  cautions.  "You  should 
go  out  in  the  afternoons  and  watch  for  flight 
patterns,  picking  your  field  by  the  number  of 
birds  you've  seen  moving." 

Twenty-  and  12-gauge  shotguns  are  still 
the  choice,  but  the  loads  are  heavier  to  match 
the  larger  birds.  "We  generally  move  from 
the  field  loads  of  opening  day  to  7-1  /2's  in  the 
second  and  third  splits,"  Burns  says.  "Sure, 
the  larger  birds  make  bigger  targets,  but  they're 
tougher  to  bring  down,  too." 

By  the  time  the  third  split  arrives,  more 
changes  have  occurred.  Although  many  new 
migrants  will  be  attracted  to  the  open  fields, 
others  also  will  be  drawn  to  the  piney  woods, 
where  goatweed,  a  tasty  dove  meal,  has  fully 
matured. 

"You  can  have  some  great  gunning  in  the 
piney  woods  then,"  Burns  advises. 

Other  third  split  changes:  Still  colder 
weather,  even  fewer  hunters. 

"That's  maybe  my  favorite  time,"  Burns 
says.  "The  hunting  is  great,  the  weather  feels 
great  and  the  only  thing  in  the  fields  is  birds. 
Everyone  else  is  so  concerned  about  those 
deer  and  ducks  and  whatever  else  is  out 
there,  they  just  completely  ignore  these  doves." 

There  are  times,  Burns  admits,  when  he 
and  his  friends  get  some  stares  usually  in  late 
December  or  early  January,  when  they're 
bundled  up  against  a  hard  norther,  and  people 
ask  what  they're  going  after. 

"They're  expectin'  us  to  say  ducks  or  deer 
or  something,  and  we  say  dove,"  Burns  laughs. 
"Sometimes  they  think  we're  crazy. 

"But  they  just  don't  know  what  they're 
missing." 

They're  missing  the  real  dove  season.     □ 


"Scouting  isalways 

important.  Youshouldgo 

outintheafternoonsand 

watchforflightpatterns, 

pickingyourfieldbythe 

number  of  birds  you've  seen 

moving." 


"Thehunting  isgreat,  the 

weatherfeelsgreatand 
theonlythinginthefields 
isbirds.  Everyone  else  is 
so  concerned  aboutthose 
deerand  ducks... they  just 
completelyignorethese 
doves." 
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Early  on,  a  rash  of 

accidents  followed  their 

introduction,  but  all 

terrain  vehicles  are  here 

to  stay  and  competent 

safety  training  is  now 

available  to  both  novices 

and  experienced  riders. 


An  AT  Venture 

in  Personal 

Responsibility 

ARTICLE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  MAURICE  N.  COCKERHAM 


All  Terrain  Vehicles  have  been 
a  part  of  the  American  out- 
doors for  almost  two  decades. 
The  little  red  three-wheeled 
machines  released  by  Honda 
in  1971  were  an  immediate  success  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Hunters  grabbed  them  up  by  the 
thousands,  farmers  and  ranchers  put  them  to 
immediate  use,  the  military  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  adopted  them,  and  a  host  of 
recreational  riders  sprang  up  as  well  as  a  full- 
fledged  racing  circuit.  Other  manufacturers 
jumped  into  the  market  as  soon  as  Honda's 
10-year  license  expired. 

By  that  time,  however,  three-wheelers  were 
the  subject  of  an  intense  controversy.  Injury 
statistics  mounted  rapidly  and  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  found  themselves  being 
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blamed,  and  sued,  at  every  turn.  There  was 
mounting  pressure  to  legally  ban  the  manu- 
facture, sale  or  use  of  three-wheelers.  There 
were  some  fact  and  much  irrational  fiction 
involved. 

Three-wheelers  are  inherently  unstable  at 
high  speeds  and/or  on  uneven  terrain.  Too 
many  riders  saw  the 
machines  simply  as 
toys.  Yielding  to  the 
American  go  fast  mania, 
they  climbed  aboard, 
cranked  the  throttle  wide 
open  and  flung  the  bikes 
helter-skelter  across  the 
countryside.  The  dark 
side  of  that  trend  was 
thousands  of  parents  who 
saw  the  machines  as 
motorized  baby-sitters. 
They  bought  one,  deliv- 
ered it  to  Junior  and  said, 
"Go  have  fun." 

Of  course,  as  soon  as 
they  got  out  of  the  emergency  room,  irrespon- 
sible riders  and  parents  started  looking  for  a 
lawyer.  Our  lawsuit  society  has  made  it  prof- 
itable to  blame  someone  else. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade, 
despite  the  mounting  controversy,  the  popu- 
larity of  ATVs  mushroomed,  pushing  the 
accident  and  injury  rates  even  higher. 

A  pair  of  important  developments  occurred 
at  this  point.  Suzuki  ignored  the  three-wheeler 
and  entered  the  market  with  a  new  and  much- 
improved  ATV  design  sporting  four  wheels. 
The  new  vehicle  sacrificed  some  maneuvera- 
bility but  significantly  increased  inherent 
stability. 

Additionally,  the  Specialty  Vehicle  Insti- 
tute of  America,  representing  the  major  ATV 
manufacturers,  launched  the  first  rider  train- 
ing, public  education  and  safety  awareness 
programs  aimed  at  combating  the  ATV  acci- 
dent problem.  In  1985,  the  Institute  formed 
the  ATV  Safety  Institute  (ASI)  to  administer  a 
greatly  expanded  national  training  and  edu- 
cation program.  Honda,  Yamaha,  Suzuki  and 
Kawasaki  have  pledged  one  hundred  million 
dollars  (yes,  you  read  that  right!)  to  fund  the 
program  over  the  next  10  years.  But  they  were 
almost  too  late. 

By  the  mid-80s,  those  who  preferred  to 
blame  the  vehicle  and  hoped  to  idiot-proof 
society  had  created  great  political  pressure. 
The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 


forced  a  consent  decree  with  ATV  manufac- 
turers. No  more  three-wheelers  would  be 
manufactured  or  sold  in  the  U.S.  New  ATV 
buyers  would  simply  have  to  choose  from  the 
various  four  wheeled  models. 

The  success  of  the  ATV  Safety  Institute  is 
undeniable.  Between  1985  and  September  of 


Most  accidents  are  caused 
by  lack  of  training,  lack  of 
safety  equipment  and  rider 
negligence. 


1987  the  ATV  accident  rate  plummeted  by 
more  than  one-third  despite  rapid  expansion 
in  the  ranks  of  ATV  users. 

Today,  more  than  seven  million  Ameri- 
cans ride  ATVs,  including  millions  who  have 
retained  three-wheelers  purchased  prior  to 
the  ban  or  who  have  purchased  them  from 
private  individuals. 

Now,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  rec- 
ord more  ATV  sales  per  capita  than  any  other 
area  of  the  nation.  That  is,  of  course,  accom- 
panied by  increasing  demand  for  access  to 
public  lands.  With  that  in  mind,  I  arranged  to 
meet  with  Linda  Thibodeaux  of  Morse,  who 
is  an  ASI  area  administrator,  and  Randy  Thi- 
bodeaux of  Crowley,  a  licensed  instructor. 

"Whatever  you  are  doing,"  I  noted,  "is 
obviously  right.  More  people  need  to  know 
about  it." 

The  ASI  program  is  a  dual  approach.  A 
public  information  program  distributes  an 
array  of  safety  information  and 
literature,  operates  toll-free  telephone  num- 
bers to  disseminate  information  on  training 
courses  and  safety  issues,  and  provides  ASI 
representatives  to  make  group  presentations 
on  training  programs  and  safety  issues. 

The  second  approach  is  actual,  hands-on 
training  for  ATV  riders  throughout  the  na- 
tion. The  "ATV  RiderCourse"  is  presented  by 
more  than  one  thousand  specially  trained  and 
licensed  instructors  throughout  the  nation 


Safety  equipment  should 
include  an  approved 
helmet,  eye  protection, 
gloves  and  sturdy  boots 
worn  along  with  long- 
sleeved  shirt  and  full- 
length  pants. 
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and  provides  six  to  eight  hours  of  compre- 
hensive practical,  participatory  training. 
Emphasizing  safety  considerations,  rider 
responsibility  and  ethical  behavior,  the  courses 
are  conducted  under  strict  guidelines:  Only 
ASI  licensed  instructors  may  teach  courses; 
participants  must  wear  recommended  safety 
equipment;  and  participants  are  allowed  to 
bring  their  own  ATVs  only  if  the  vehicles  are 
in  good  mechanical  condition  and  within  the 
recommended  size  limits  for  the  participants' 
age.  That  simply  means  that  children  1 1  years 


The  'lull  face"  helmet 

offers  greater  protection, 

especially  in  the  lower  jaw 

area.  Someone  should  tell 

that  rider  on  the  red  ATV 

never  to  put  a  foot  on  the 

ground  —  a  broken  ankle 

could  result! 


old  and  younger  must  have  ATVs  with  less 
that  70cc  engines.  Youngsters  12  through  15 
are  limited  to  90cc  power  plants,  and  those  16 
or  older  may  use  more  powerful  ATVs. 

About  75  percent  of  the  course  involves 
actual  riding  experience,  but  each  session 
begins  with  an  objective  overview  of  safety 
considerations  and  warnings  and  proper  tech- 
niques. 

The  importance  of  personal  safety  equip- 
ment is  stressed  from  the  very  beginning.  At 
a  minimum,  students  are  told,  every  ATV 
rider  should  wear  an  approved  and  properly 
fitted  helmet,  gloves,  boots  providing  firm 
ankle  support  and  foot  protection  and  long 
sleeved  shirts  and  pants  to  protect  arms  and 
legs  from  debris,  briars  and  branches. 

This  is  followed  with  both  general  and 
individual  instruction  on  proper  procedures 
for  checking  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
ATV  prior  to  every  ride,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  safety  equipment  such  as  brakes 
and  parking  brakes.  Proper  starting  and 
mounting  procedure  is  included.  The  impor- 
tance of  establishing  a  safe  "system"  for  pre- 
ride  checks,  starting  and  mounting  ATVs  is 
stressed. 


The  practical  course  begins  with  proper 
use  of  all  controls.  ATV  riders  must  be  able  to 
instinctively  reach  all  controls  without  look- 
ing at  them  and  be  able  to  coordinate  controls. 
For  example,  the  throttle  must  be  reduced  at 
the  moment  the  ATV  is  shifted,  downshifting 
(shifting  to  a  lower  gear)  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  use  of  brakes  to  slow  down,  and 
the  application  of  front  and  rear  brakes  must 
be  smoothly  coordinated. 

And  finally,  a  rider  should  never  dismount 
before  shifting  into  neutral  and  locking  the 
parking  brake. 

After  such  basics,  the 
real  meat-and-potatoes  of 
ATV  control  are  faced. 
The  lessons  begin  with 
making  proper  turning 
maneuvers.  The  uniniti- 
ated, and  the  uninformed, 
quickly  learn  that  body 
english  is  critical  in  the 
operation  of  an  ATV,  and 
particularly  in  controlling 
a  three-wheeler.  Even 
with  the  four- 

wheeled  models,  balance 
and  the  continual  shift- 
ing of  the  rider's  weight 
and  center  of  gravity  determine  the  overall 
stability  and  safety  of  the  unit  during  any 
maneuver.  Students  begin  with  gradual  turn- 
ing practices  and  then  progress  to  sharper 
and  quicker  turns  at  higher  speeds.  A  surpris- 
ing number  of  "experienced"  riders  quickly 
learn  they  have  been  riding  incorrectly  and 
find  both  their  ability  and  confidence  increases 
dramatically  when  using  proper  techniques. 
Next,  the  students  learn  the  proper  meth- 
ods for  climbing  and  descending  hills.  The 
paramount  rule  is  to  never  overestimate  one's 
personal  riding  ability  nor  the  mechanical 
ability  of  the  particular  ATV  in  use.  Weight 
shifts  (moving  forward),  angle  of  approach, 
shifting  and  braking  and  emergency  proce- 
dures (what  if  the  bike  "bogs  down"  and 
stops?)  are  mastered  on  a  gentle  incline  before 
steeper  hills  are  confronted.  And  finally,  the 
special  considerations  and  techniques  for 
traversing  a  hill  (riding  across,  rather  than  up 
or  down)  are  practiced. 

Emergency  braking  techniques  occupy  a 
separate  course  segment.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  ATV  accidents  result  from  improper 
and  panic  braking.  As  an  example,  excessive 
force  on  the  front  wheel  brakes  will  virtually 
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guarantee  a  loss  of  control,  especially  on  soft 
terrain,  when  turning  or  when  driving  down 
an  incline.  At  the  same  time,  the  ability  to 
brake  abruptly  and  properly  during  any 
maneuver  is  essential  to  safety. 

Finally,  students  are  introduced  to  proper 
methods  of  crossing  obstacles,  water  and  rough 
terrain.  Personal  ability  is  the  watchword, 
because  all  the  techniques  learned  previously 
must  be  employed  precisely,  quickly  and  in 
smooth,  total  coordination. 

Throughout  the  various  training  segments 
and  during  the  final 
"trailride"  concluding  the 
practical  course,  each  stu- 
dent is  closely  observed 
and  evaluated  by  the  in- 
structor. Each  individual 
is  presented  an  objective 
evaluation  of  his  or  her 
performance  and  ability. 

An  important  aspect  of 
the  ASI  courses  is  the  inte- 
gral emphasis  on  legal  re- 
sponsibilities, rider  cour- 
tesy and  environmental 
concern.  In  fact,  the  course 
includes  specific  discus- 
sions of  the  dangers  of 
using  alcohol  and  drugs  while  riding  ATVs, 
the  necessity  for  keeping  silencers  and  spark 
arrestors  intact  and  functional,  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  "attitude"  while  riding,  and 
the  often  insidious  threat  of  fatigue  while 
riding. 

The  potential  for  environmental  damage, 
ranging  from  defacing  the  landscape  to  ero- 
sion to  damaging  ecologically  sensitive  areas 
is  noted  in  conjunction  with  various  riding 
maneuvers  and  in  a  separate,  detailed  discus- 
sion of  rider  ethics  and  environmental  con- 
cern. 

In  essence,  the  ASI's  ATV  RiderCourse  is 
a  thorough,  competent  training  program  for 
both  novices  and  experienced  riders.  It  should 
be  considered  essential  for  newcomers  to  the 
ATV  arena  and  even  experienced  riders  (I 
had  been  accumulating  ATV  mileage  since 
1981 .)  will  find  special  insights  and  techniques 
to  improve  both  their  safety  and  their  ability. 

The  courses  are  readily  available.  Dealers 
for  the  four  sponsoring  companies  are  being 
required  to  inform  customers  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  courses  and  encourage  participa- 
tion. Purchasers  of  new  ATVs  are  even  being 
PAID  to  take  the  course  FOR  FREE.  (See  the 


accompanying  box.)  When  you  consider  the 
cost  of  just  one  emergency  room  visit,  the 
essential  nature  of  the  course  for  beginning 
riders  and  the  boost  to  the  confidence  and 
ability  of  even  experienced  riders,  only  the 
very  foolish  will  pass  up  the  ASI  RiderCourse. 


Where  and  How 


Purchasers  who  bought  new  ATVs  between 
December  31,  1986  and  April  28,  1988,  and 
eligible  family  members*,  are  entitled  to  take 


the  ASI  RiderCourse  without  charge.  If  you 
have  not  received  a  green  RiderCourse  eligi- 
bility coupon  in  the  mail,  contact  the  dealer 
for  assistance. 

Purchasers  who  bought  new  ATVs  since 
April  29, 1988,  and  eligible  family  members*, 
are  entitled  to  take  the  ASI  RiderCourse  with- 
out charge  and  ADDITIONALLY,  are  en- 
titled to  manufacturer's  incentives  of  a  $100 
Savings  Bond,  $50  cash  or,  in  the  case  of 
Honda  purchasers,  a  $75  merchandise  certifi- 
cate. These  purchasers  are  to  receive  white 
RiderCourse  eligibility  coupons  directly  from 
the  dealer  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

All  others  (6  years  and  older)  may  secure 
eligibility  coupons  from  the  ASI  area  admin- 
istrator or  an  ASI  instructor  upon  payment  of 
a  $30  fee.  For  the  name  and  telephone  number 
of  your  ASI  area  administrator,  contact  an 
ATV  dealer  or  call  1-800-447-4700. 

^Eligible  family  members  are  all  family  members 
who  meet  the  SIVA  age  requirement  for  the  ATV 
being  purchased.  Example:  Only  family  members 
aged  16  or  older  may  receive  eligibility  coupons 
with  the  purchase  of  an  ATV  of  more  than  90cc 
engine  size. 


The  girl  on  the  blue  vehicle 
is  attempting  to  handle  a 
machine  that  is  far  too 
large  and  powerful  for  her 
—  and  she's  wearing  no 
safety  equipment  or 
protective  clothing.  The 
young  man  above  catches 
his  foot  on  a  limb,  but  his 
high-top  shoe  protects  his 
ankle  from  harm. 
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he  directions  were  so  easy  anyone 
could  understand  them. 

"Just  follow  me,  but  if  we  get 
separated,  all  you  have  to  do  is  fol- 
low Hwy.  165  south  until  you  get 
to  Grayson,  turn  left  at  the  light  and  keep 
going  until  you  come  to  the  old  church.  Take 
another  left  just  past  the  cemetery,  then  the 
gravel  road  will  fork  and  you  head  north. 
After  that,  take  the  second  left  by  the  old  open 
field  and  keep  going  until  it  dead-ends  on  top 
of  the  hill." 

I  don't  know  what  I  had  ever  done  to 
Byron  Rogers  to  make  him  leave  me  halfway 
lost  down  a  gravel  road  in  Caldwell  Parish, 
but  we  were  well  on  our  way  to  one  of  the 
most  memorable  north  Louisiana  squirrel  hunts 
that  a  fellow  could  want.  Actually,  I'm  sure 


he  slowed  down  enough  for  me  to  see  his  dust 
and  get  on  that  last  correct  turn  before  he 
poured  on  the  gas  to  beat  me  to  where  we 
would  camp  and  hunt  just  off  the  banks  of  the 
Quachita  River  for  the  weekend. 

By  the  time  I  pulled  up  to  the  campsite  a 
gala  mix  of  tents,  quilts,  a  barbecue  pit,  scrap 
lumber,  axes,  pickup  trucks  and  what  looked 
like  a  full  arsenal  of  shotguns  and  camo  cloth- 
ing were  piled  up  in  a  clear  spot  just  off  the 
dead-end  road. 

"We  figured  you'd  slow  down  until  we 
could  get  everything  unloaded,"  Byron  said. 
"Just  sit  down  and  take  it  easy  until  supper's 
ready.  By  the  way,  how  do  you  like  your 
steak  cooked?" 

Now  this  was  hunting. 

The  opening  day  of  squirrel  season  was 
just  a  day  away.  You  could  feel  the  excite- 
ment. There  was  even  a  little  nip  of  fall  in  the 
air  as  the  sunset  started  to  turn  the  western 
sky  into  a  reddish-orange  mural. 

Not  a  gun  had  been  fired,  but  as  we  sat 
around  the  campfire  swapping  stories,  the 
real  meaning  of  squirrel  season  was  there 
before  us.  There  were  plenty  of  stories  that 
made  the  owls  hoot  and  the  coyotes  whoop. 
Finally,  they  got  so  deep  a  couple  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  camp  had  to  go  to  bed,  "afore 
one  of  ya  starts  to  lie." 

Saturday  morning's  first  light  found  us 
ready.  Following  a  camp  breakfast,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  oak  flats,  creek  banks  and 
piney  ridges  where  we  knew  squirrels  would 
be.  But  even  if  a  shot  hadn't  been  fired,  this 
would  have  been  a  successful  trip. 

Squirrel  hunting  is  one  of  those  sports  that 
gets  started  with  a  bang  and  just  keeps  getting 
better.  While  many  hunters  only  go  to  the 
woods  early  in  the  season,  those  who  really 
have  chasing  bushytails  in  their  blood  keep 
up  a  torrid  pace. 

The  Louisiana  season  opens  in  October 
and  keeps  going  well  into  January,  offering 
ample  time  for  hunters.  Whether  a  hunter 
reaches  his  day's  limit  of  eight  doesn't  really 
matter,  unless  there  is  a  camp  full  of  hungry 
hunters  waiting  on  a  squirrel  mulligan  or 
squirrel  and  dumplings.  If  you  can't  come  up 
with  enough  meat  for  that,  you'll  just  have  to 
let  them  eat  steak. 

November  and  December  are  excellent 
months  to  hunt  north  Louisiana  squirrels. 
Later  season  hunts  make  it  easier  to  spot 
squirrels  because  the  foliage  isn't  quite  as 
thick  as  it  is  on  opening  day.     And  even 
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though  some  of  the  best  hunting  spots  have 
already  been  hunted  heavily,  there  is  less 
pressure  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  which  makes 
the  squirrels  a  little  less  wary. 

Some  veteran  hunters  say  the  two  best 
ways  to  locate  squirrels  can't  be  used.  First, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  go  squirrel  hunting  in  the 
woods,  then  return  home.  You'll  see  twice  as 
many  squirrels  in  town  as  you  did  in  the 
woods.  Another  good  way 
to  locate  lots  of  squirrels 
is  to  take  your  deer  rifle 
and  get  on  a  deer  stand.  If 
you  pick  a  good  spot, 
within  an  hour  squirrels 
will  be  playing  all  over 
the  place.  Had  you  gone 
squirrel  hunting  in  the 
same  place,  you  might  not 
have  seen  a  bushytail. 
Those  "facts"  are  more 
excuse  than  anything, 
though. 

With  a  little  scouting 
and  planning  of  your  trip, 
maybe  you  won't  need 
excuses.  By  far  the  best 
hunting  spots  for  squir- 
rels in  north  Louisiana  are 
in  the  hardwood  flats  and  creek  bottoms. 
These  areas  are  the  most  likely  spots  for  den 
trees  and  lots  of  squirrels  in  smaller  areas.  A 
good  way  to  hunt  these  areas  is  to  find  den 
areas  and  get  there  quietly  before  sunrise.  At 
the  break  of  day,  squirrels  will  check  the  area 
out,  then  come  out  for  their  morning  excer- 
cise.  If  you  are  quiet  and  still,  you  can  get 
some  good  shooting  in. 

Another  proven  technique  is  to  locate 
several  of  these  areas  and  slowly  stalk  through 
the  woods  until  you  cover  all  the  prime  spots. 
Usually  you  can  get  at  least  one  or  two  shots 
at  each  spot. 

On  up  in  the  day,  mixed  stands  where  pine 
and  hardwood  are  combined  can  provide 
some  activity.  Squirrels  will  often  race  around 
the  big  pine  trees  or  cut  on  big  pine  cones. 
These  activities  give  squirrels  away  easily  as 
you  can  hear  them  from  quite  a  distance. 
Again,  it's  good  to  be  able  to  stalk  quietly 
through  the  woods  because  if  they  spot  you 
first,  you  may  never  see  them.  For  that  rea- 
son, good  camouflage  clothing  is  a  must. 
During  late  season  hunts,  make  sure  that  you 
wear  blaze  orange  if  you  are  in  an  area  that 
requires  hunter  orange.  It  may  not  help  your 


hunting,  but  it  might  save  your  life. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  squirrels  in 
north  Louisiana,  fox  squirrels  and  grey  squir- 
rels. While  there  are  several  biological  races 
of  each,  they  are  two  distinct  groups.  The 
grey  squirrel  is  noticeably  smaller,  usually 
lighter  in  some  shade  of  greyish  color  and  is 
usually  found  in  hardwood  stands. 

The  fox  squirrel  is  basically  a  redd  ish  color, 
ranging  from  dark  cinna- 
mon to  a  bright  red  simi- 
lar to  the  color  of  a  red  fox. 
The  fox  squirrels  are  also 
larger  on  average,  and 
some  have  been  killed  that 
weigh  in  excess  of  two 
pounds.  The  squirrels 
make  homes  in  most  areas 
of  the  state,  but  they  are 
most  common  in  the  up- 
land mixed  timbers  and 
the  ridges  along  bot- 
tomlands throughout  the 
state. 

Seasons  for  hunting 
squirrels  in  Louisiana  are 
set  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  breeding  season,  but 
Photo  by  Steve  Masiowski  biologists  have  noted  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  few  newborn 
squirrels  just  about  any  time  of  year  in  the 
Bayou  State.  However,  the  main  breeding 
seasons  are  in  the  spring  and  in  the  late  summer. 
After  a  female  squirrel  is  two  years  old,  she 
then  produces  two  litters  of  squirrels  a  year, 
with  an  average  ranging  anywhere  from  two 
to  four  young  squirrels. 

The  quest  for  squirrels  is  still  the  top- 
ranked  hunting  sport  in  the  state.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  three  million  squirrels  are 
killed  in  the  state  annually,  but  that  varies 
with  mast  production  and  available  habitat. 
Squirrels  adapt  easily  to  changing  habitat, 
but  must  have  a  solid  food  source  to  really 
thrive. 

Many  of  the  state's  top  squirrel  hunting 
lands  have  been  leased  to  hunting  clubs.  While 
squirrel  hunting  isn't  always  the  clubs'  top 
sport,  closure  of  these  lands  to  members  only 
does  prohibit  the  general  public  from  hunting 
any  species. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  alternative  for  the 
hunter  who  just  wants  to  spend  a  few  days 
hunting  squirrels  and  doesn't  take  other  types 
of  hunting  seriously  enough  to  join  a  club. 
State  Wildlife  Management  Areas  offer  some 


"Squirrel  hunting"  means 
excitement,  tenting, 
cookouts.  tramping 
through  multicolored 
woods,  filling  up  on 
steaks,  storytelling  while 
owls  hoot  and  coyotes 
whoop. ..and,  oh  yes, 
going  after  some  bushy- 
tailed  game. 
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prime  squirrel  hunting  real  estate. 

Among  others,  the  four  northernmost 
districts  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  all  provide  exceptional  lands 
for  public  squirrel  hunting. 

In  District  1  in  northwest  Louisiana,  there 
are  two  excellent  squirrel  hunting  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  with  more  than  60,000 
acres.  The  Bodcau  WMA  is  located  just  south 
of  the  Arkansas  state  line  in  Bossier  and  Webster 
parishes.    The  area  is  northwest  of  Minden 


The  quest  for  squirrels  is 

still  the  top-ranked  hunting 

sport  In  the  state.  Wildlife 

Management  Areas,  open 

to  the  public,  offer  an 

excellent  opportunity  for 

beginners  to  learn  the 

craft. 


and  is  accessible  by  state  Hwys.  2  and  7.  The 
Jackson-Bienville  WMA  can  be  reached  from 
state  Hwy.  147  or  U.S.  165  and  is  located  just 
south  of  Ruston.  Both  areas  cover  more  than 
30,000  acres,  and  camping  is  available. 

In  District  2,  there  are  four  good  areas  for 
squirrel,  again  with  a  combined  acreage  of 
more  than  60,000.  The  Georgia-Pacific  WMA 
is  located  just  north  of  Bastrop  and  can  be 
reached  by  state  Hwys.  592  and  593.  The  area 
is  nearly  28,000  acres  of  mixed  pine  and  hard- 
wood, but  there  is  no  camping  available.  The 
nearest  campground  is  at  nearby  Chemin- 
Haut  state  park.  Next  on  the  list  of  possibili- 
ties is  Russell  Sage  WMA,  one  of  the  heaviest 
hunted  of  the  system.  The  area  is  located  just 
10  miles  east  of  Monroe  off  1-20  and  covers 
17,000  acres.  Quachita  Parish's  other  WMA  is 
the  Ouachita  unit,  which  is  just  south  of  Monroe. 
This  area  has  about  3,000  acres  of  squirrel 
woods  and  can  be  reached  from  the  Prairie 
Road  or  U.S.  1 65.  This  area  can  also  be  reached 
by  boat  from  the  Bayou  Lafourche  canal.  The 
final  District  2  area  is  the  Union  WMA,  a 
13,000  acre  tract.  This  area  is  hill  country,  and 
the  bottomland  hardwoods  offer  the  most 
consistent  squirrel  hunting.  Camping  is  avail- 
able at  all  three  of  these  last  WMAs. 

In  District  3,  the  biggest  and  the  best  of  the 
refuges  is  the  Fort  Polk  WMA  just  east  of 
Leesville.  The  area  covers  110,000  acres  in 
Vernon  Parish  and  is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Army 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Daily  military 
clearance  is  needed  from  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal's Office  for  hunting,  and  there  are  no 
campgrounds.  Approved  entrance  into  Fort 
Polk  WMA  is  available  on  state  Hwy.  10. 

District  4  contains  all  of  six  top-notch  squir- 
rel WMAs  with  a  total  acreage  of  more  than 
185,000  acres.  The  Boeuf  WMA  covers  38,000 
acres  just  east  of  Columbia  off  Hwy.  4.  The  Big 
Lake  WMA  is  19,000  acres  of  prime  habitat 
just  12  miles  east  of  Gilbert  off  Hwys.  4  and 
710.  Sicily  Island  Hills  WMA  is  located  just 
north  of  Harrisonburg  off  Hwy.  15  and  covers 
6,500  acres.  Near  Jonesville,  the  Saline  WMA 
covers  60,000  acres  and  can  be  reached  via 
Hwy.  28.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  Red  River  and 
Three  Rivers  WMAs  below  Ferriday  offer  a 
combined  62,000  acres,  Hwys.  15  and  910 
offer  primary  access  to  both  areas. 

Maps  of  all  these  areas  are  available  at 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  district  offices,  and  any 
special  regulations  pertaining  to  these  areas 
are  contained  in  the  Louisiana  Hunting  Regu- 
lations 1988-89  guide. 
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t  was  one  of  those  cold,  clear,  crisp  No- 

Ivember  mornings  when  anything  but 
going  hunting  ought  to  be  against  the 
law. 

I  had  started  the  season  out  the 
wrong  way — by  dislocating  my  right  shoul- 
der, causing  some  muscle  damage  that  made 
it  impossible  to  shoot  a  rifle  for  several 
months — the  months,  naturally,  of  the  hunt- 
ing season.  I  had  a  choice — either  I  hunted 
with  a  handgun,  or  stayed  home.  So  I  dug  out 
the  pistols,  loaded  some  ammunition  and 
headed  for  the  range  to  get  ready. 

My  preparations  paid  off.  Shortly  after 
daybreak,  a  little  four  point  buck  eased  through 
the  woods,  and  I  spotted  him  at  about  35yards 
on  my  right  and  slightly  behind  me — an  angle 
at  which,  had  I  been  shooting  a  rifle,  I'd  never 
have  been  able  to  twist  around  into  firing 
position  without  spooking  him.  But  with  the 
.44  Magnum  revolver,  I  just  eased  the  gun  up, 
braced  my  arm  against  a  tree  trunk  and 
squeezed  off  the  shot.  The  240-grain  bullet 
went  just  above  the  heart — it  was  an  instanta- 
neous kill.  Not  much  of  a  trophy,  but  mighty 
good  eating. 

Since  that  trip,  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
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hunting  with  pistols,  both  for  deer  and  for 
small  game,  mostly  squirrels.  So  have  a  great 
many  others.  Handgun  hunting  is  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  activities  among  the  shoot- 
ing sports.  There  are  several  new  guns  on  the 
market  for  the  handgun  hunter,  and  some  of 
them  equal  or  surpass  the  traditional  deer 
rifles  in  both  accuracy  and  power.  For  many 
hunting  situations,  the  handgun  hunter  has 
an  advantage  over  the  man  with  a  rifle.  In 
extremely  heavy  cover,  a  rifle  is  hard  to  handle 
without  making  a  noise  or  two  or  showing 
movement  that  alerts  game,  and  the  result,  as 


Jerry  McLain  is  a  wildlife 
educator  in  the  New 
Orleans  area.  He  is  a 
handgun  specialist  and  a 
competitive  shooter. 
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A  wide  variety  of  firearms 

is  available  to  the  handgun 

hunter  —  single-shot 

pistols,  semiautomatics 

and  revolvers.  Calibers 

range  from  .22  on  up. 

Author  recommends  use  of 

a  low-power  scope. 


every  experienced  hunter  knows,  is  a  missed 
opportunity,  a  missed  shot  or,  worse,  a  poorly 
placed  shot. 

Many  sportsmen  have  physical  disabili- 
ties that  make  hunting  with  a  rifle  difficult  or 
impossible.  Someone  with  only  one  good 
arm  or  hand,  for  example,  is  much  better  off 
with  a  handgun  than  a  rifle.  Those  who 
require  crutches  or  walking  sticks,  and  there 
are  active  hunters  who  do,  find  the  handgun 
easier  to  handle  than  a  rifle. 

The  beginning  handgun  hunter  has  one 
thing  in  common  with  the  bowhunter  and  the 
muzzleloader  hunter.  He  has  chosen  a  more 


challenging  sport,  and  he  must  be  properly 
prepared  and  equipped. 

The  beginning  handgun  hunter  has  a  wide 
choice  of  equipment,  and  the  first  thing  he 
needs  to  do  is  select  his  gun  and  sights.  Let's 
start  out  with  the  sights.  The  first  time  I  saw 
a  telescope  sight  on  a  pistol,  I  thought  it  was 
the  dumbest  thing  I  had  ever  seen,  about  as 
useful  as  power  steering  on  a  quarter  horse. 
Then  I  tried  one,  and  I  have  been  a  believer  in, 
and  a  user  of,  pistol  scopes  ever  since. 

The  long  eye  relief  pistol  scopes  are  ex- 
tremely popular  today,  and  are  manufactured 
by  nearly  every  major  scope  maker,  in  both 
fixed  power  and  variable  power.  The  magni- 
fications available  are  from  one  (no  magnifi- 
cation) to  10  power.  For  hunting,  a  low- 
power  scope  is  best.  The  really  powerful 
pistol  scopes,  anything  over  about  four  power, 
are  great  for  checking  accuracy  or  working  up 
a  load  when  you're  shooting  off  sandbags. 
But  in  the  field,  when  you  have  to  shoot  from 
different  positions  as  the  opportunity  arises, 
a  one  to  two  power  scope  is  best,  but  a  four 
power  scope  is  usable. 

My  recommendation  is  a  good  variable 
scope  in  the  1  1 II  to  four  power  range.  These 
scopes  have  a  long  eye  relief,  meaning  that  the 
gun  can  be  held  in  a  two-handed  grip  at  arm's 
length  and  give  a  full  field  of  view.  They  are 
a  great  aid  in  accurate  shooting,  and  are  ex- 
tremely rugged  and  reliable  as  well. 

A  wide  selection  of  hunting  handguns  is 
available.  Probably  the  best  are  the  bolt  ac- 
tion and  break  open  single  shot  pistols.  The 
Remington  XP-100  bolt  action  pistol  is  avail- 
able in  several  calibers  suitable  for  deer  hunt- 
ing, including  the  7mm  BR  .35  Remington 
and,  in  the  custom  model,  7-08  Remington 
and  .250  Savage.  I  use,  and  recommend,  the 
7mm  BR,  a  cartridge  with  moderate  recoil, 
ample  power  for  deer  and  extremely  good 
accuracy.   (The  BR  stands  for  bench  rest.) 

The  Thompson  Center  Contender  is  the 
best  selling  break  open  single  pistol,  and  is 
available  in  a  huge  number  of  calibers,  includ- 
ing the  .30-30  Winchester,  7x30  Waters  (basi- 
cally a  necked  down  .30-30)  and  many  others. 
My  recommendation  would  be  for  the  7x30 
Waters.  It  is  a  little  easier  to  shoot  than  the 
.30-30  because  it  has  slightly  less  recoil,  and 
the  accuracy  is  excellent.  The  Contender  is 
available  with  either  a  10  or  14  inch  barrel. 
Either  one  is  good,  but  I  prefer  the  14  inch 
version. 

If  you'd  like  to  hunt  with  a  revolver,  there 
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are  several  available,  made  by  Ruger,  Smith  & 
Wesson,  Colt  and  Dan  Wesson.  Both  double 
and  single  action  models  are  available.  Which 
is  better  for  hunting?  The  one  you  like.  Try  as 
many  as  you  can,  and  buy  the  one  you  like.  I 
suggest  a  long  barrel,  7  1/2  inches  or  longer. 
Caliber?  The  .44  Magnum  is  a  fine  cartridge 
for  deer  in  close  cover,  but  is  not  too  good  for 
the  longer  shots — you  need  one  of  the  single 
shots  for  those. 

The  problem  with  the  .44  Magnum  is  re- 
coil. It  is  a  great  cartridge  for  the  people  who 
can  handle  it,  but  most  shooters  find  it  a  little 
too  much.  If  you  want  to  use  a  .44  Magnum, 
figure  on  doing  a  lot  of  shooting  and  invest  in 
one  of  the  PAST  recoil  absorbing  gloves.  The 
.357  Magnum  is  also  suitable  for  close  work 
on  deer,  and  is  considerably  easier  to  shoot. 

Remember,  the  handgun  requires  a  great 
deal  of  competence  if  it  is  to  be  used  for 
hunting.  The  important  thing  is  to  put  the 
first  shot  in  the  right  place,  and  any  hunter 
who  hunts  with  any  kind  of  equipment  must 
have  the  self  discipline  to  pass  up  a  shot  if  he 
is  not  reasonably  sure  that  he  can  place  it 
correctly.  This  is  especially  true  of  handgun 
hunters,  along  with  bowhunters  and  muzzle- 
loader  hunters. 

The  small  game  hunter  has  a  wide  choice 
of  guns.  The  Anschutz  Exemplar  is  a  bolt 
action  pistol  in  .22  rimfire,  with  a  superb 
trigger  and  incredibly  good  accuracy.  This 
pistol  is  actually  more  accurate  than  many 
match  rifles,  and,  as  I  found  out  last  year,  is  a 
squirrel  gun  par  excellence.  The  Thompson 
Center  Contender  also  is  available  in  .22  rimfire, 
and  is  first  rate.  An  advantage  of  the  Con- 
tender is  that  you  can  buy  the  gun  in  one 
caliber  for  deer  hunting,  and  buy  an  extra 
interchangeable  barrel  in  .22  rimfire  for  squir- 
rel hunting. 

Again,  there  are  several  repeater  pistols 
suitable  for  small  game  hunting.  Revolvers 
are  made  by  Ruger,  Smith  &  Wesson,  Dan 
Wesson  and  other,  and  there  are  several  semi- 
automatic pistols  available  as  well.  The  target 
grade  semi-automatics  are  usually  a  little  more 
accurate  than  the  revolvers.  Try  several  out, 
and  buy  the  one  you  like. 

Before  you  go  hunting  with  a  handgun, 
spend  a  lot  of  time  practicing,  and  become  a 
good  shooter.  Buy  or  borrow  a  good  pistol 
shooting  manual,  and  if  you  are  inexperi- 
enced in  handling  firearms,  get  an  expert  to 
show  you  the  ropes. 

The  two  handed  grip  is  best  for  hunting. 


There  are  several  variations  of  the  two  handed 
grip,  but  for  revolvers,  semi-automatics  and 
the  lighter  single  shots,  the  best  one  is  proba- 
bly taking  a  conventional  grip  with  the  right 
hand,  then  cupping  the  left  hand  around  the 
right  hand,  pushing  with  the  right  hand  and 
pulling  with  the  left  hand.  This  puts  tension 
on  the  arm  muscles  and  tends  to  reduce 
muscular  tremor  when  the  gun  is  held  out  at 
arms  length.  With  the  very  heavy  pistols,  the 
left  hand  can  be  placed  on  the  fore  end,  bal- 
ancing the  gun  somewhat  better. 

A  good  trigger  is  extremely  important  on 
a  pistol,  and  a  trigger  job  by  a  competent 
gunsmith  is  a  good  investment  on  a  hunting 
handgun.  Some  guns  come  with  a  good  trig- 
ger from  the  factory,  but  many  need  a  little 
touchup.  Trying  to  shoot  well  with  a  "creepy" 
or  "gritty"  trigger  is  extremely  difficult. 

How  good  should  a  pistol  shooter  be  be- 
fore he  goes  deer  hunting?  The  kill  zone  on  a 
typical  deer  is  about  10  inches  in  diameter. 
Keep  in  mind  that  when  you  are  shooting  in 
the  field,  it  is  more  difficult  to  place  the  shot 
with  satisfactory  accuracy  than  it  is  when 
you  are  on  a  firing  range  with  everything  in 
your  favor.  A  handgun  hunter  should  be 
able  to  keep  his  shots  in  a  six  inch  circle  at  the 
maximum  shooting  distance  on  a  range.  He 
should  practice  enough  to  know  how  far  he 
can  shoot  and  keep  his  shots  in  a  six  inch 
circle,  and  not  take  a  shot  beyond  that  range. 

Carrying  the  gun  in  the  field  is  no  prob- 
lem. There  are  holsters  available  for  all  the 
popular  hunting  handguns,  even  the  big  bolt 
action  guns.  A  shoulder  holster  is  probably 
the  best  for  the  heavier  guns,  or  one  of  the 
holsters  that  hangs  the  gun  toward  the  front 
of  the  shooter's  body  on  the  left  side,  or  the 
right  side  if  he's  left  handed.  A  belt  holster 
with  a  heavy  gun  is  just  not  comfortable  for 
wearing  all  day,  although  they  are  fine  with 
the  lighter  weight  guns.  But  whatever  hol- 
ster you  choose,  it  should  be  a  good,  secure 
design  that  will  not  let  the  gun  fall  out,  and  it 
should  give  some  protection  from  rain.  Slings 
are  available  for  some  of  the  really  big  hunt- 
ing handguns,  and  they  work  well. 

Remember — the  pistol  is  small,  compared 
to  a  rifle,  and  when  we  hunt  with  one,  we 
must  be  careful  to  keep  it  pointed  in  a  safe 
direction. 

Handgun  hunting  is  a  real  challege,  and  a 
lot  of  fun.  I  hope  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I 
do — and  good  luck  in  the  coming  hunting 
season! 


Special  skills  are  de- 
manded of  the  hunter  who 
uses  a  handgun.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  the 
best  tool  lor  the  job  —  as 
in  the  case  of  a  handi- 
capped sportsman  who  is 
unable  to  manipulate  a 
rifle  to  full  advantage. 
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Your  Full-Color  Louisiana 
Amphibian  Identification  Poster 

Is  Attached. 

Y|  Remove  Carefully. 

our  amphibian  identification  poster  is  fastened  to  the 
center  portion  of  this  issue  by  only  one  staple. 
To  free  this  useful  foldout  poster,  use  a  regular  office  staple 
remover  and  take  out  the  middle  staple  of  the  three  on  the  spine  of 
the  magazine.  You  may  discard  this  staple;  the  other  two  staples  will 
keep  the  magazine  intact. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  staple  remover,  open  the  magazine  and  use 
a  nail  file,  butter  knife  or  similar  dull-edged  implement  to  pry  open 
and  remove  the  staple. 

Be  careful,  and  avoid  damaging  the  poster. 


Louisiana's  Awesome  — 

AMPHIBIANS 


Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the 

second  in  a  three-part 

series  from  a  new  book 

entitled  'The  Amphibians 

and  Reptiles  of  Louisiana." 

This  article  focuses 

on  amphibians. 


BY  SALLY  KUZENSKI 


Ever  wondered  how  tree  frogs  climb 
those  plate  glass  windows  with  the 
ease  of  a  fly,  or  why  one  hopping 
animal  is  a  toad  and  another  almost 
identical  looking  creature  is  a  frog? 

The  newly  published  "Amphibians  and 
Reptiles  of  Louisiana"  answers  such  diverse 
questions  in  a  section  on  frogs  that  even 
describes  the  distinctive  "language"  of  each 
species. 

Authors  Harold  A.  Dundee,  curator  emeri- 
tus of  amphibians  and  reptiles  at  Tulane,  and 
Douglas  A.  Rossman,  curator  of  reptiles 
at  LSU's  Museum  of  Natural  Science, 
answer  just  about  everything  you  ever  wanted 
to  know  about  the  awkward-looking  animals 
that  have  doubtless  served  as  fascinating 
playthings  for  as  long  as  there  have  been 
children  —  young  and  old. 

The  book,  published  by  LSU  Press  and 
illustrated  by  former  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  biologist  Eugene  C.  Beckham,  be- 
gins with  identification  keys  to  the  major 
amphibian  groups  and  works  its  way  through 
each  species  of  Louisiana  frog,  toad  and 
salamander. 

Scientists  have  divided  amphibians  into 
three  major  groups  (or  orders),  the  Anura, 
Caudata  and  Gymnophiona.  Anura  includes 
the  frogs  and  toads,  Caudata  the  salamanders 
and  newts,  and  Gymnophiona  the  caecilians  — 
worm-like  burrowing  amphibians  not  found 
in  Louisiana. 

By  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  three 
orders  is  Anura.  Frogs  and  toads  are  divided 
into  some  20  families  and  3,400  species  world- 
wide. The  major  difference  between  frogs 
and  toads  is  that  toads  tend  to  have  dry  skins 
and  like  comparatively  dry  habitats,  while 
frogs  are  more  aquatic.  Frogs  and  toads 
typically  hatch  as  tadpoles  from  eggs  that 
have  been  released  in  the  water  and  fertilized. 
The  tailed,  aquatic  larval  tadpole  then  changes 
into  the  adult  phase  by  growing  legs,  losing 
its  tail  and  taking  on  a  totally  different  look. 
As  adults,  they  usually  become  terrestrial. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  tadpole-to-frog/ 
toad  cycle.  The  young  of  some  species  hatch 


out  as  tiny  replicas  of  the  adult  form. 

Frog  reproduction  is  a  complicated  proc- 
ess. In  simple  terms,  say  the  authors,  when 
the  temperature  is  just  right,  male  frogs  go  to 
a  breeding  spot  and  begin  singing  their  ver- 
sion of  "Stardust."  The  sound,  which  the 
males  can  modify  and  amplify,  attracts  only 
females  of  that  species. 

According  to  the  book's  authors,  the  lan- 
guages of  Louisiana  species  vary  dramati- 
cally from  high  to  low  pitches  and  from  single 
notes  to  a  complicated  series  of  sounds.  Frog 
and  toad  courtships  are  typically  consum- 
mated with  the  male  fertilizing  the  eggs  as  the 
female  releases  them. 

Frogs  and  toads  are  engineering  marvels, 
highly  tailored  for  their  system  of  travel. 
They  have  short  backbones  to  absorb  shock 
(fewer  vertebrae  than  any  other  animals), 
and  nature  has  dramatically  modified  then- 
legs  and  feet  for  jumping. 

Although  Louisiana  has  26  species  of  frogs 
and  toads,  the  ones  seen  most  often  belong  to 
the  family  Ranidae  (called  the  "true  frogs") 
that  includes  the  bullfrog.  A  large,  cosmo- 
politan group,  Ranidae  has  some  670  species 
worldwide.  Its  largest  representative  is  an 
African  giant  that  gets  to  be  a  foot  long  and 
can  weigh  10  pounds! 

Although  the  U.S.  bullfrog  can't  lay  claim 
to  such  proportions,  it  does  rank  as  the  na- 
tion's largest  frog.  Common  throughout 
Louisiana,  bullfrogs  exist  just  about  anywhere 
there  are  freshwater  sites.  It  is  also  among  the 
select  group  of  frogs  with  commercial  value. 
Fried  bullfrog  legs  are  considered  a  delicacy 
in  many  areas  of  the  country. 

All  frogs  and  toads  have  environmental 
value,  the  book  stresses.  Many  a  garden  and 
lawn  owes  its  dearth  of  insects  to  popeyed 
little  amphibians  that  conveniently  remain 
out  of  sight  during  most  of  the  daylight  hours. 

A  number  of  frog  and  toad  species  are 
found  throughout  the  state,  including  Wood- 
house's  toad,  the  northern  cricket  frog,  the 
eastern  narrow-mouthed  toad  (which  is  actu- 
ally a  frog),  the  bullfrog,  green  frog  and  south- 
ern leopard  frog. 


Since  frogs  and  toads  are  heard  more  often 
than  seen,  the  authors  devote  several  pages  of 
the  book  to  describing  the  sounds  made  by 
each  and  when  the  "songs"  are  most  likely  to 
be  heard.  For  instance,  "Rana  catesbeiana,"  — 
the  bullfrog  —  is  described  as  being  vocally 
active  from  late  December  through  August. 
Its  eggs  and  larvae  (tadpoles)  appear  in  state 
waters  from  September  through  mid-Decem- 
ber. The  sound  the  bullfrog  makes  is  de- 
scribed as  a  deep  hum  or  drone,  "brrr  woom," 
"oohoo-oom"  or  "ooowoom."  A  somewhat 
similar  sound  is  also  made  by  the  pig  frog,  a 
species  found  primarily  in  the  south-central 
and  eastern  parishes. 

For  collectors  —  young  and  old  —  another 
section  of  the  publication  is  devoted  to  col- 
lecting amphibians,  beginning  with  where 
they  can  be  found  and  what  care  should  be 
given  them.  Captured  animals  should  be 
carried  in  cloth  or  plastic  bags  containing 
moist  soil  or  leaves,  counsel  the  authors.  Frogs 
should  not  be  confined  with  toads,  since  the 
skin  secretion  of  toads  can  kill  frogs.  Large 
animals  should  not  be  kept  with  smaller  ones, 
because  of  cannibalistic  tendencies.  In  re- 
stricted containers,  water  should  be  changed 
every  day.  Animals  should  also  be  kept  cool. 
The  feeding  habits  and  needs  of  species  are 
contained  in  the  individual  descriptions  of 
each. 

In  the  individual  descriptions,  the  reader 
learns  that  the  fascinating  little  creatures  we 
see  perched  on  windowpanes  ogling  the  local 
insect  populations  are  tree  frogs,  members  of 
a  family  containing  630  species.  They  are  able 
to  scale  the  glassy  panes,  or  virtually  any- 
thing else,  because  nature  has  equipped  them 
with  adhesive  discs  on  the  toes.  A  description 
of  each  species  of  Louisiana  tree  frogs  tells  us 
which  one  we're  seeing  in  our  particular  area. 

Less  visible  than  frogs  and  toads,  but  equally 
fascinating  for  those  lucky  enough  to  observe 
them,  are  salamanders  and  newts,  members 
of  the  other  major  amphibian  order  in  Louisi- 
ana. Order  Caudata  includes  eight  or  10  fami- 
lies in  North  America,  six  of  which  occur  in 
Louisiana. 

Like  frogs  and  toads,  salamanders  have 
been  creatively  tailored  to  their  environments 
by  Mother  Nature.  Some  have  four  limbs, 
some  only  two;  some  are  terrestrial,  some 


aquatic;  some  of  the  aquatic  species  have  gills 
and  fins,  some  don't. 

The  largest  family  in  both  North  America 
and  Louisiana  is  that  of  the  woodland  sala- 
manders, which  represents  more  than  half  of 
the  some  400-plus  species  of  salamanders 
known  today. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  woodland  sala- 
manders in  Louisiana  is  the  dwarf  salaman- 
der, a  small  terrestrial  creature  of  less  than 
four  inches.  It  is  found  statewide  except  in  the 
coastal  marshes  and  (apparently)  the  north- 
ern Mississippi  River  alluvial  floodplain.  Dwarf 
salamanders  sometimes  can  be  seen  crossing 
roads  on  rainy  winter  nights,  looking  like 
small  whitish  twigs  in  the  glare  of  car  lights, 
say  authors  Dundee  and  Rossman. 

Other  salamanders  include  the  mudpup- 
pies  and  waterdogs,  which  live  in  streams 
and  lakes  and  retain  their  gilled  appearance 
throughout  life.  The  book  notes  that  Louisi- 
ana's only  waterdog  is  the  Gulf  Coast  water- 
dog,  found  in  the  Florida  Parishes  in  drain- 
ages from  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers 
and  Lake  Pontchartrain.  It  is  also  found  in 
western  Louisiana  in  the  Sabine  and  Calca- 
sieu drainage  systems. 

Mudpuppies  are  found  only  in  the  Red 
River  drainage  of  North  Louisiana.  Stream 
dwellers,  they  thrive  in  impoundments  such 
as  Horseshoe  Lake  in  Caldwell  Parish  and 
Lake  D'Arbonne  in  Union  Parish. 

Newts  represent  another  salamander  fam- 
ily found  in  Louisiana.  Although  53  species 
occur  worldwide  in  both  aquatic  and  terres- 
trial habitats,  only  six  are  found  in  the  United 
States  and  only  one,  the  eastern  newt,  is  found 
in  Louisiana.  The  eastern  newt  has  a  very 
complicated  development  cycle,  aquatic  at 
the  larval  stage,  terrestrial  during  its  juvenile 
period  —  when  it  is  known  as  an  "eft"  —  and 
acquatic  during  its  final  adult  stage.  The  newt 
can  be  found  in  coastal  areas  of  the  state, 
except  for  the  salt  marshes. 

Sirens  are  another  salamander  family,  but 
differ  from  conventional  salamanders.  They 
are  eel-like  in  appearance,  aquatic  and  have 
no  hind  legs.  Three  species  occur  in  North 
America,  but  only  the  lesser  siren  can  be 
found  in  Louisiana.  The  animal,  which  rarely 
exceeds  1 1  inches,  occurs  in  freshwater  habi- 
tats throughout  the  state. 


Sally  Kuzenski  is  coordina- 
tor for  the  Louisiana  State 
University  News  Service. 


round  the  time  the  mythical  char- 
acter Icarus  was  soaring  with 
his  wings  of  feathers  and  wax, 
the  hearts  of  earthbound  men 
leapt  to  the  reality  of  trained 
falcons  making  power  dives  toward  their  kills. 

Falconry,  dating  back  thousands  of  years, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  known  hunting  sports.  It 
was  a  pastime  for  kings  and  common  folk  as 
well. 

The  ancient  basics  of  falconry  have  re- 
mained unchanged.  Only  the  rules  have 
changed  to  protect  the  bird,  placing  the  sport 
under  strict  federal  and  state  regulations. 

Jim  Mayo,  a  West  Monroe  falconer,  ex- 
plains modern  falconry  succinctly:  "It's  a  lot 
of  work.  You  have  to  take  a  test,  apprentice 
under  another  general  or  master  falconer, 
obtain  a  state  game  breeder  permit  and  learn 
and  abide  by  a  lengthy  list  of  regulations." 

The  test,  administered  by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  is  based 
on  federal  and  state  falconry  regulations  and 
law.  A  falconer  must  know,  for  example, 
what  equipment  he  needs  for  a  falcon,  how 
large  a  mew  (cage)  must  be  for  the  size  of  each 
bird  he  has,  and  how  to  identify  and  treat 
diseases  birds  may  acquire. 

That  is  a  novice's  beginning.  It  is  only  the 
beginning  of  learning.  Mayo,  who  is  an  orni- 
thologist at  Monroe's  Louisiana  Purchase  Gar- 
dens and  Zoo,  said  falconry  is  a  love  as  well  as 
a  sport.  And  it  requires  dedicated  time: 

"I  discourage  new  people  because  falconry 
requires  a  lot  of  time.  You  have  to  be  willing 
to  put  forth  all  that  time.  There  are  only 
roughly  3,500  licensed  falconers  in  the  United 
States." 

In  Louisiana  there  are  60  falconers  holding 
licenses,  and  they  generally  keep  low  profiles. 
Only  about  30  of  the  state's  falconers  practice 
the  sport,  Mayo  said. 

"I've  come  across  a  lot  of  jobs  that  never 
caused  divorce  more  than  the  sport  of  fal- 
conry. I've  got  friends  who  spend  more  time 
with  their  birds  than  they  do  with  their  wives, 
their  family  or  their  friends.  I  mean,  they  live 
and  breathe  falconry  every  day,"  said  Mayo, 
30  and  unmarried. 

The  beauty  of  falconry  rests  in  the  birds. 
The  sport  is  designed  for  the  bird  to  feed,  not 
to  hunt  for  the  falconer.  The  falconer's  re- 
ward is  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  his  bird's 
swiftness  and  aerobatics. 

"The  birds  don't  bring  back  the  game.  The 
game  is  killed  on  the  ground,  and  the  bird 


While  hunting  with  falcons 
is  one  of  man's  oldest 
sports,  its  rigorous 
requirements  keep  it 
exclusive  as  a  pastime. 
Today  there  are  only  3,500 
licensed  falconers  in  the 
U.S. 
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Birds  of  prey  other  than 
the  falcon  are  successfully 
trained  to  hunt,  and  here 
the  "falconer"  is  holding 
what  is  actually  a  red- 
tailed  hawk.  Often  a  real 
affection  springs  up 
between  the  practitioners 
and  their  fierce  but 
graceful  partners. 


eats,"  Mayo  said.  "You  have  to  go  to  them.  In 
the  wild  they  aren't  going  to  take  any  more 
than  they  can  eat.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  how 
many  rabbits  I  can  get  in  a  single  day." 

Falconers  hunt  under  the  same  game  laws 
and  limits  as  other  hunters.  Between  seasons, 
falcons  and  hawks  must  be  fed,  their  weight 
under  constant  observation.  Before  a  hunting 
season  opens,  falconers  begin  to  reduce  the 
food  intake  of  their  birds,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  healthy. 

"You  have  to  know  your  bird  is  hungry 
when  taking  it  out.  That's  why  its  weight  is  so 
important  to  keep  up  with.  When  it  goes  out 
to  hunt,  it  hunts  because  it  is  hungry.  It  never 
kills  for  any  other  reason  than  for  food," 
Mayo  said. 

During  this  training  period,  Mayo  ex- 
plained, the  bird  is  exercised.  Tethered,  the 
falcons  and  hawks  are  allowed  to  fly  so  they 
will  burn  calories  and  lose  weight.  Eventu- 
ally, the  bird  is  released  to  fly  to  its  master's 
hand  where  it  knows  there  is  food  waiting. 

Mayo  began  training  and  exercising  Cienna, 
a  Harris  hawk,  in  early  August  to  prepare  it 
for  the  October  hunting  season. 

"I  don't  consider  myself  as  the  bird's  master. 
I  consider  that  what  we  have  is  a  symbiotic 
relationship.  I'm  her  friend,  I'm  her  helper.  I 
take  her  out,  and  she's  in  the  air,  and  she  can 
come  and  go  as  she  pleases.  I've  had  some 
birds  that  didn't  come  back,"  Mayo  said. 

Falcons  and  hawks,  whether  captured  or 
hatched  in  captivity,  retain  their  fierce,  wild 
characteristics.  There  is  no  taming  these  mas- 
ters of  the  sky. 

And  therein  resides  the  beauty  —  and  the 
dangers  —  of  the  relationship  between  man 
and  birds  of  prey. 

Hawks  and  falcons  are  "manned"  to  get 
them  accustomed  to  resting  on  a  man's  gloved 
arm  or  hand.  The  birds  have  to  relate  the  man 
to  food. 

Mayo  said  the  bird  is  fed  on  the  glove,  and 
when  it  goes  out  to  hunt,  it  knows  that  if  it 
doesn't  make  a  kill,  there  will  always  be  food 
waiting  on  the  glove  of  the  man,  and  there  it 
will  return. 

Conversely,  some  hawks  simply  won't 
accept  a  relationship  with  humans.  Mayo  has 
scars  to  remind  him  of  Turek,  a  red-tailed 
hawk.  During  its  training  to  become  manned, 
it  slammed  Mayo  from  behind,  knocking  him 
down.  The  attack  left  him  with  an  ear  ripped 
by  Turek's  talons. 

"That  was  the  meanest  hawk  I  ever  knew," 
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Mayo  said,  shaking  his  head  for  emphasis. 

A  hawk's  talons  and  beak  are  as  sharp  as 
its  vision,  which  is  20  times  keener  than  a 
man's.  Mayo  held  up  Cienna,  whose  talons 
gently  clamped  his  gloved  hand. 

"She  could  rip  apart  the  glove  at  any  time. 
It  wouldn't  take  much  effort  from  her,"  Mayo 
said  trustingly. 

Falconers  are  directly  involved  with  con- 
servation efforts  to  promote  the  propagation 
of  hawks  and  falcons  across  the  country. 
Peregrine  falcons,  once  believed  destined  for 
man's  list  of  extinct  animals,  have  made  a 
dramatic  comeback,  thanks  to  falconers. 

Mayo,  along  with  other  falconers,  has  trav- 
eled on  several  occasions  to  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  to  assist  in  breeding  and  pro- 
viding protection  for  the  falcon,  and  protect- 
ing its  nesting  grounds,  which  now  include 
the  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan,  where  there 
has  been  a  marked  population  rebound  of  the 
wild  breed. 

"All  hawks  and  falcons  are  protected  spe- 
cies, yet  some  people  continue  to  kill  them," 
Mayo  said. 

Mayo  stroked  Cienna's  breast.  It  was  easy 
to  see  there  was  a  romance  between  the  man 
and  the  bird  —  a  love  only  falconers  know, 
but  none  can  fully  explain. 

"I  just  enjoy  seeing  her  fly,  dive  and  ma- 
neuver." 

Cienna  stretched  open  her  wings  to  their 
full  span  of  four  feet,  brushing  Mayo  on  the 
cheek. 

Clearly,  a  trust  between  man  and  bird 
existed  as  it  has  for  countless  centuries. 

Neither  is  master;  neither  is  slave. 


Falconers  hunt  under  the 
same  game  laws  and 
limits  as  other  hunters. 
Interestingly  enough, 
however,  they  do  not  gain 
possession  of  any  game 
that  is  taken.  That 
belongs  to  the  bird,  which 
makes  a  meal  of  it. 
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Whitetail  deer  populations  do  not 
exhibit  the  sharp  year-to-year 
fluctuations  that  are  common 
for  small  game  such  as  quail, 
squirrel  and  rabbits.  Barring  serious  loss  of 
habitat,  or  die-offs  caused  by  parasite  and 
disease  problems,  deer  populations  in  suit- 
able habitat  can  be  expected  to  remain  stable 
or  increase  up  to  40  percent  annually. 

Both  increases  and  declines  are  usually 
associated  with  habitat  changes  and  occur  so 
gradually  that  they  are  not  readily  apparent. 
In  view  of  some  favorable  weather  conditions 
in  recent  years,  from  the  statewide  perspec- 
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tive  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  is  very  optimistic  about  the 
1989-90  deer  season. 

Exceptionally  mild  winters  for  three  con- 
secutive years  have  resulted  in  lower  natural 
mortalities  than  would  be  expected.  Each  of 
these  year's  green  vegetation  for  food  and 
cover  persisted  much  longer  than  usual.  The 
fall  of  1988  brought  good  acorn  production  in 
most  regions,  and  good  mast  production  is 
expected  again  this  year.  A  record  wet  spring 
and  early  summer  produced  exceptionally 
lush  vegetative  growth. 

These  favorable  conditions  will  account 


for  a  pre-hunting  season  herd  that  is  expected 
to  exceed  650,000  animals  statewide.  Where 
good  management  has  maintained  deer  herds 
within  the  habitat  carrying  capacity,  there 
should  be  noticeable  improvement  in  their 
physical  quality  also. 

In  a  normal  year,  Louisiana  has  about 
1 80,000  licensed  deer  hunters  plus  about  30,000 
more  who,  due  to  their  age,  are  not  required 
to  buy  a  license. 

The  number  of  deer  hunters  stabilized  in 
1985,  but  declines  have  been  noticed  in  recent 
years.  About  175,000  will  actually  hunt  deer 
and  kill  about  150,000  to  160,000  deer  state- 
wide by  the  season's  end. 

If  the  weather  cooperates  by  bringing  cool, 
moist  periods  early  in  the  season  (favored 
both  by  the  deer  and  the  hunters)  and  similar 
conditions  prevail  during  the  holidays,  Lou- 
isiana hunters  will  likely  enjoy  a  better  than 
average  deer  season  in  1989-90. 


"The  deer  hunting  forecast  for  District  1  is 
similar  to  that  of  last  year.  Since  there  has 
been  no  drastic  change  in  land  use  or  weather 
patterns,  I  would  not  expect  to  find  much 
change  in  local  deer  populations. 

"We  now  have  good  prospects  for  an 
improved  mast  crop  if  the  acorns  stay  on  the 
trees  until  they  mature.  This  appears  to  be 
our  best  crop  in  several  years  with  most  spe- 
cies of  oak  having  an  abundance  of  acorns. 
This  important  but  sporadic  food  source  will 
improve  body  weights. 

"Deer  hunters  may  need  to  make  some 
adjustments  in  where  they  hunt  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  fact  that  deer  will 
concentrate  around  stands  of  oak  that  pro- 
duce a  good  mast  crop.  Deer  will  feed  on 
white  oak  mast  early  and,  later  in  the  year, 
turn  to  red  oak  varieties." 

James  H.  Taylor 
Game  Supervisor 


"Good  hunting  can  be  found  in  each  of  the 
habitat  types  that  comprise  District  2 — pine 
uplands,  agricultural  areas  with  scattered 
stands  of  hardwood  timber  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  batture  area.  Most  of  the  quality 
deer  range  has  been  leased  by  hunting  clubs 
or  otherwise  posted  against  trespass.  The 
pine  uplands  are  the  most  recent  lands  to  be 
leased,  and  deer  herds  have  been  increasing 
in  those  areas. 

"Summer  rains  have  produced  an  abun- 
dance of  succulent  browse  which,  in  combi- 
nation with  a  generally  improved  mast  crop 
last  fall  and  a  mild  winter,  have  resulted  in 
sizable  numbers  of  deer  available  to  the  hunter. 

"Union,  Russell  Sage,  Ouachita  and  Geor- 
gia-Pacific wildlife  management  areas  should 
offer  productive  hunting." 

Jerald  V.  Owens 
Game  Supervisor 


"The  outlook  for  this  season  is  normal. 
Although  extensive  local  flooding  occurred 
in  the  summer  months,  no  significant  dam- 
age to  the  deer  herd  was  observed.  Due  to 
the  hilly  terrain  throughout  District  3,  deer 
had  ample  areas  to  escape  the  high  water. 

"As  usual,  Winn  Parish  will  have  the  best 
deer  hunting  within  the  district  and  Vernon 


This  exclusive  district-by- 
district  report  comes  to 
you  directly  from  the  field 
and  is  written  by  the  men 
who  best  know  Louisiana's 
deer  population  —  the 
game  supervisors  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 
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What  is  happening  to 

habitat  ownership  and 

use?  That's  one  of  the 

keys  to  understanding  the 

status  of  whitetail  deer 

herds  in  your  area. 


Parish  the  poorest.  This  is  due  to  habitat  and 
hunting  pressure  differences.  Grant,  Natchi- 
toches, Rapides  and  Sabine  parishes  will  have 
good  to  fair  hunting,  depending  on  local  habitat 
variations. 

"A  good  acorn  crop  is  expected  in  most 
areas  if  the  current  drought  doesn't  affect  it. 
This  should  put  deer  into  hardwood  areas 
when  acorns  begin  falling.  Cutovers  and 
other  areas  with  good  browse  production 
should  also  provide  good  hunting." 

Czerny  R.  Newland 
Game  Supervisor 


"Deer  hunting  prospects  for  the  1989-90 
season  appear  to  be  good.  Last  year's  harvest 
results  in  District  4  were  good,  and  we  expect 
this  year  to  be  comparable.  However,  iso- 
lated instances  of  lost  hunting  opportunity 
will  occur  from  land-use  changes  such  as  loss 
of  bottomland  hardwoods  and  mixed  pine- 
hardwood  areas  to  pure  pine  stands. 

"Generally,  deer  herds  remain  near  carry- 
ing capacity  in  most  areas,  with  isolated  in- 
stances of  herds  exceeding  range  capacity. 
Native  browse  production  has  been  good  due 
to  exceptionally  high  summer  rainfall  and 
should  carry  deer  herds  well  into  the  fall  and 
winter. 

"Deer  harvests  are  expected  to  be  good  on 
wildlife  management  areas  where  either-sex 
seasons  are  scheduled.  Hunter  participation 


and  weather  conditions  will  greatly  influence 
the  success  ratio." 

Reginald  G.  Wycoff 
Game  Supervisor 


"There  are  three  distinct  habitat  types  in 
District  5 — coastal  marsh,  prairie  and  pine- 
hardwood  hills. 

"In  coastal  marsh  areas,  the  outlook  for 
deer  harvest  this  year  is  good,  with  size  and 
quality  remaining  the  same  as  in  years  past. 
In  contrast,  deer  population  density  in  prairie 
areas — mostly  farmland  with  only  scattered 
patches  of  timber — is  low,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly low  harvest  is  forecast. 

"In  the  pine-hardwood  hills,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  private  hunting 
clubs  in  recent  years,  and  this  trend  is  ex- 
pected to  continue.  Deer  populations  have 
remained  stable,  and  the  outlook  for  deer 
harvest  is  good.  There  is  a  good  possibilty  of 
taking  some  trophy  bucks. 

"At  West  Bay  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
which  contains  much  thick  underbrush,  deer 
populations  are  high,  but  it  will  take  patience 
and  skill  to  be  successful.  At  Sabine  Island 
WMA  deer  populations  are  moderate,  mak- 
ing for  some  trophy  bucks." 

John  Robinette  Jr. 
Game  Supervisor 
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"The  outlook  for  the  1989-90  deer  harvest 
in  District  6  appears  optimal.  Deer  herds 
seem  to  be  expanding  in  some  areas  while 
maintaining  stable  population  densities  in 
other  areas. 

"Participants  in  the  department's  Deer 
Management  Assistance  Program  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  able  to  bring  deer  herds 
on  their  club  lands  within  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  respective  habitat.  Some  lands  still 
exhibit  signs  of  overpopulation,  and  harvest 
data  reveal  populations  skewed  toward  ant- 
lerless  deer,  including  many  older  does. 

"A  relatively  mild  winter  and  prolonged 
wet  conditions  were  favorable  for  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  deer  browse  plants. 
Fawn  production  and  survival  should  be  good. 

"Flooding  may  have  stressed  some  iso- 
lated herds,  but  no  appreciable  loss  of  deer 
was  documented." 

Kerney  ].  Sonnier 
Game  Supervisor 


"Despite  the  unusually  warm  weather  last 
season,  harvest  data  obtained  from  clubs  in 
District  7  indicate  it  was  a  success.  Lack  of 
age  in  the  buck  segment  of  most  of  the  deer 
herds  is  still  the  biggest  deer  management 
problem  facing  clubs  and  landowners.  Infor- 
mation obtained  from  management  coopera- 
tors  showed  that  69  percent  of  the  bucks 
taken  were  in  the  1  1/2-year-old  class. 

"Another  good  harvest  is  expected  in  the 
1989-90  season.  Browse  conditions  have  been 
good  throughout  the  summer  because  of  all 
the  rainfall.  We  also  anticipate  a  good  acorn 
crop,  so  deer  should  be  in  excellent  physical 
condition. 

"Salvador  Wildlife  Management  Area  had 
the  best  deer  kill  of  the  various  public  hunt- 
ing areas  in  southeast  Louisiana  last  year  and 
is  expected  to  produce  well  again  this  year. 

"Bens  Creek  and  Joyce  WMAs  both  have 
fair  deer  populations.   The  harvest  at  Bohe- 


mia and  Pearl  River  is  down  from  past  sea- 
sons. Deer  numbers  at  Pearl  River  should 
begin  to  increase  as  the  herd  responds  to 
improved  timber  management." 

David  W.  Moreland 
Game  Supervisor 


Proper  management  helps 
keep  deer  healthy  and 
their  numbers  relatively 
stable.  Bad  weather  plays 
an  important  role,  and 
food  production  Is  vital. 
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New  Laws  to  Benefit  Wildlife 


BY  A.  KELL  MclNNIS  III 


he  1989  Regular  Session  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  was  un- 
usual as  the  legislators  and  the 
administration  were  waiting  for 
direction  from  the  voters  before 
they  could  get  down  to  the  serious  business  of 
the  State's  financial  condition.  Undoubtedly 
the  budget  and  its  myriad  funding  sources 
were  the  key  topics  throughout  the  session. 
Fortunately,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  had  anticipated  that  finances  would 
take  up  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  and 
prepared  our  legislation  package  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  session.  Coordination  and  coop- 
eration were  the  keys  to  getting  our  bills 
through  the  House  and  Senate  Natural  Re- 
sources Committees. 

After  our  proposed  package  was  previewed 
by  the  Governor's  Office,  we  began  working 
with  the  chairmen  and  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Natural  Resources  Committees, 
along  with  their  staff,  so  that  they  would  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  were  seek- 
ing to  achieve.  Once  the  language  had  been 
fine  tuned,  the  bills  were  introduced  and  the 
hearings  proceeded.  Many  of  the  ideas  that 
became  legislative  bills  came  from  our  field 
personnel  as  we  met  with  them  to  find  out 
how  the  field  operations  of  the  Department 
might  be  improved.  Other  suggestions  came 
from  task  force  groups  bringing  together  many 
of  the  recreational  and  commercial  groups 
that  utilize  the  resources  that  the  Department 
is  charged  with  managing. 

The  action  taken  on  our  legislation  seemed 
to  follow  the  trend  established  in  last  year's 
session  of  the  delegation  of  legislative  author- 
ity over  managing  the  wildlife  resources  to  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  the 
Department.  The  Commission  is  charged  with 


making  their  decisions  after  reviewing  the 
pertinent  biological  data,  receiving  public 
comment  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  staff.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  the  management  decisions  made  by 
the  commission  and  the  Department  through 
its  secretary  are  subject  to  promulgation  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  which  re- 
quires oversight  by  the  legislature.  Some 
examples  are: 

SB  392  (Act  #  486)  Kelly,  et  al  (Effective 
Date  07/01/89)  (Amends  56:326.3)  Author- 
izes the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  to 
set  seasons  and  times  and  establish  quotas  on 
saltwater  and  freshwater  finfish  taken  in 
Louisiana  waters  subject  to  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  with  legislative  oversight. 
(Specific  exclusion  for  red  drum  and  spotted 
sea  trout). 

SB  394  (ACT  #  488)  Kelly,  et  al  (Effective 
Date  07/01/89)  (Amends  56:326.4)  Allows 
the  commission  to  amend  by  rule  in  accor- 
dance with  Administrative  Procedure  Act  - 
size  limits,  daily  take  limits,  possession  lim- 
its, seasons  and  times  set  by  law  for  freshwa- 
ter game  fish.  Such  limits,  seasons  and  times 
may  vary  between  and  among  water  bodies 
based  on  biological  data  or  for  purposes  of 
research  or  experimentation.  (Repeals 
56:325.5  Black  bass).  This  will  allow  us  to 
implement  more  progressive  management 
strategies  for  bass,  crappie,  etc.  Supported  by 
Black  Bass  Task  Force. 

SB  750  (ACT  830)  KeUy  (Effective  09/04/ 
89)  Authorizes  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  manage  wildlife  spe- 
cies based  on  biological  data  and  to  establish 
seasons,  quotas,  etc.  subject  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  and  legislative  over- 
sight. This  bill  seeks  to  make  clear  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  managing  these  species  by  the 
Department  of  Widlife  and  Fisheries. 

Additionally,  certain  problem  areas  for  the 
enforcement  responsibility  of  the  Department 
were  addressed.  Some  of  the  more  notable 
changes  were  in  the  area  of  managing  oysters 
which  is  considered  the  top  priority  for  the 
Enforcement  Division.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  oyster  industry  representatives  the  fol- 
lowing bills  were  passed: 

HB  1219  (Act  #  238)  Patti,  et  al  (Effective 
Date  06/26/89)  Amends  56:424(E)(2)  relative 
to  the  penalty  for  taking  oysters  in  a  closed 
area  to  include  revocation  of  required  oyster 
harvester's  license  (HB1590/Act#516  of  this 
session).  1  st  offense  -  revocation  for  balance  of 
license  term  and  one  additional  year;  2nd  & 
subsequent  offenses  -  revocation  for  balance 
of  term  and  three  years.  Supported  by  Oyster 
Task  Force. 

HB  1590  (Act  #  516)  Siracusa  (Effective 
Date  09/04/89)  Requires  each  person  to  pur- 
chase and  possess  an  oyster  harvester's  li- 
cense while  engaged  in  harvesting  oysters 
in  Louisiana  waters.  The  fee  for  residents  is 
$100  and  non-residents  is  $400.  Revenues 
generated  will  be  used  by  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  for  oyster 
enforcement  purposes  and  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Hospitals  for  oyster  water  qual- 
ity monitoring.  This  bill  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  industry  and  the  Oyster  Task  Force. 

HB  1495  (Act  #  84)  Patti,  et  al  (Effective 
Date  06/16/89)  Amends  56:424  -  Taking  of 
oysters  to  require  that  the  act  of  culling  which 
includes  discarding  undersized  oysters  or  dead 
shell,  shall  be  performed  only  on  open  desgi- 
nated  public  grounds  or  leases  on  which  the 
fisherman  is  authorized  to  take  oysters.  Cull- 
ing is  prohibited  in  areas  closed  to  oyster 
harvesting.  Culling  is  important  to  maintain- 
ing healthy  oyster  reefs. 

Other  important  legislation  related  to  wild- 
life enforcement  were: 

HB  710  (Act  206)  Downer,  et  al  (Effective 
Date  09/04/89)  Adds  "wildlife  enforcement 
agents"  in  definition  of  "officers"  in  R.  S. 
14:34.2(A)  and  108(B)(2).  Charges  for  battery 
on  officer/resisting  an  officer  can  now  apply 


to  those  obstructing  wildlife  agents. 

HB  1220  (Act  #  661)  Downer,  et  al  (Effec- 
tive Date  07/07/89)  Provides  for  implied 
consent  to  chemical  tests  for  those  who  oper- 
ate a  watercraft  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
or  contraband  dangerous  substances.  Allows 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  officers 
to  confiscate  driver's  license  in  association 
with  such  boating  violations. 

While  we  were  not  successful  in  passing  all 
of  the  legislation  that  we  had  introduced, 
notably  the  Wildlife  Management  Areas  fee 
schedule  and  the  authority  of  the  Department 
Secretary  to  commission  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  enforcement  personnel,  we  were 
overall  very  pleased  with  the  success  we  did 
enjoy.  The  Department  Secretary  did  receive 
approval  to  sell  certain  properties  located  in 
New  Orleans  with  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to 
acquire  more  suitable  office  space  for  our 
employees  and  the  public  we  serve  in  the 
greater  New  Orleans  area. 

In  summation,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  came  out  of  the  1989 
Regular  Session  with  more  authority  to  man- 
age the  wildlife  resources  of  the  state  than  it 
ever  enjoyed  in  the  past  and  with  an  improved 
ability  to  enforce  its  regulations.  As  we  have 
already  began  to  gather  our  thoughts  for  next 
year's  legislative  session,  we  welcome  sug- 
gestions in  the  form  of  public  comment  from 
all  interested  parties  and  we  will  continue  to 
seek  to  improve  our  ability  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility over  the  state's  precious  wildlife 
resources. 

□ 


The  Department  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
offer  a  special  thanks  to  the  legislators  that  assisted 
us  with  the  sponsorship  of  our  legislative  package 
including  Senators  Kelly,  Doland,  Picard,  Lau- 
ricella  and  McPherson,  Representatives  Bolin, 
Adley,  Patti,  Siracusa,  Downer,  Roach,  Scogin, 
Odinet,  Theriot  (S.  H. aka  "Jaios"),  Glover,  Triche, 
John,  Miller,  Theriot  (S. }.)  and  all  others  suppor- 
tive of  wildlife  issues. 
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Wood  Ducks 


BY  ROBERT  HELM 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  JOE  MAC  HUDSPETH 


From  their  showy  plumage  to  nesting  in  hollow  trees,  from  their  squeal- 
ing calls  to  acrobatic  flight  through  timber  the  wood  duck  indeed,  is 
truly  unique. 
The  male  wood  duck,  in  hand,  appears  almost  unreal,  a  product  of 
one's  imagination.  His  multi-colored  bill,  crested  head,  vivid  red  eyes,  rich 
chestnut  breast  amid  iridescent  green,  purple  and  bronze  body  feathers  make 
him  the  most  beautiful  of  North  America's  waterfowl. 

The  female,  designed  to  protectively  blend  with  her  surroundings,  is  a  drab 
brown  with  a  distinguishing  white  circle  around  each  eye. 
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Many  in  Louisiana  refer  to  wood  ducks  as 
squealers  because  of  the  loud  "hooeek"  call 
note  of  the  female.  This  unique  call  is  usually 
the  first  indication  that  wood  ducks  are  in  an 
area  as  they  are  more  often  heard  than  seen. 
The  males'  call  is  a  soft  note  that  is  rarely 
heard. 

Wood  ducks  also  remain  distinctive  in 
flight  as  they  hold  their  head  high  above  the 
body  with  the  bill  pointed  downward.  They 
are  very  agile  flyers  as  they  twist  and  turn 
through  heavy  timber. 

"Woodies",  as  the  name  implies,  are  in- 
habitants of  wooded  lakes,  swamps  and 
sloughs.  They  are  secretive  birds  by  nature 
and  prefer  wetland  areas  with  a  dense  under- 
story  such  as  button  bush.  Flooded  bot- 
tomland hardwoods  and  beaver  ponds  are 
important  breeding  and  wintering  habitats. 

Wood  ducks'  diet  is  comprised  almost  en- 
tirely of  vegetative  matter.  Favorite  food 
items  include  small  acorns,  pecans,  beech 
mast,  seeds  from  aquatic  plants  and  woody 
vines  and  agriculture  grains  such  as  rice  and 
corn. 

Wood  ducks  are  year-round  residents  of 
Louisiana  and  along  with  hooded  mergan- 
sers and  coastal  mottled  ducks  are  the  most 
common  species  that  nest  within  our  state. 
Local  numbers  are  increased  tenfold  in  the 
fall  and  winter  as  migrant  wood  ducks  from 
the  north  begin  to  arrive.  Band  recovery  in- 
formation indicates  that  Louisiana  is  one  of 
the  most  important  wintering  areas  for  wood 
ducks  and  receives  birds  from  34  states  and 
four  Canadian  provinces.  "Homegrown"  wood 
ducks  normally  remain  here  with  some  move- 
ment to  adjacent  states  such  as  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi. 

Wood  ducks  have  a  very  high  reproduc- 
tive potential  that  has  enabled  this  species  to 
prosper  despite  the  negative  influences  of 
habitat  loss.  The  extended  nesting  season  in 
Louisiana  begins  in  late  January  and  contin- 
ues into  July  with  peak  nesting  occurring  in 
March  and  April. 

Wood  duck  clutch  sizes  are  among  the 
largest  of  North  American  waterfowl  averag- 
ing 12  eggs.  Dump  nesting,  or  the  laying  of 
eggs  in  the  same  nest  by  several  hens  is  rela- 
tively common  with  clutch  sizes  sometimes 
exceeding  30  eggs  in  these  situations.  Rarely, 
can  more  than  18  of  these  eggs  be  incubated 
successfully. 

Hens  will  attempt  to  renest  two  to  three 
times  following  an  unsuccessful  first  nesting. 


Those  hens  that  are  successful  in  rearing  a 
brood  early  in  the  season  will  sometimes  nest 
again  in  the  same  nesting  season. 

Wood  ducks  truly  are  persistent  and  de- 
termined nesters.  Late  winterand  early  spring 
will  find  a  pair  of  wood  ducks  alighting  in 
trees  in  search  of  suitable  nesting  cavities. 
Woodies  share  this  unusual  habitat  of  nesting 
in  hollow  trees  with  the  less  common  hooded 
merganser. 

Wooded  sloughs,  brakes  and  beaver  ponds 
are  ideal  nesting  areas,  however  sometimes 
nesting  also  occurs  in  such  unlikely  spots  as 
residential  areas  quite  some  distance  from 
water.  They  have  a  strong  homing  instinct 
and  the  same  cavity  may  be  used  year  after 
year  by  the  same  pair. 

It  takes  four  weeks  for  the  downy  young  to 
hatch.  The  "puff  ball"  ducklings  are  called 
out  of  their  nest  by  the  hen  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  one  to  two  days.  Hatchlings  are  unhurt  as 
they  jump  from  heights  of  as  much  as  60  feet 
to  the  clucking  hen  below. 

Wood  ducks  will  quickly  respond  to  man- 
made  nesting  structures.  Wood  duck  box 
programs  have  been  an  integral  part  of  water- 
fowl management  in  our  state  for  many  years. 
Local  breeding  populations  can  be  enhanced 
through  placement  of  boxes  in  productive 
wetland  areas  where  natural  cavities  are  lim- 
ited. 

Unless  boxes  are  protected  from  preda- 
tors, situated  near  good  brood  habitat  and 
receive  annual  maintenance  they  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  wood  ducks. 
Predators  such  as  raccoons  and  rat  snakes 
quickly  adapt  to  the  easy  meals  these  boxes 
provide.  Information  on  the  construction  of 
houses,  predator  guards  and  additional  needs 
of  wood  ducks  are  provided  in  the  Depart- 
ment's "Wood  Duck  in  Louisiana"  pamphlet 
by  Hugh  Bateman. 

The  welfare  of  wood  ducks,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  wildlife,  is  directly  related  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  habitat.  The  balance  of 
man's  priorities  has  been  much  askew  during 
the  past  century,  particularly  the  last  25  years, 
as  urban  and  agricultural  developments  have 
consumed  much  of  our  native  wetlands. 

We  each  must  do  our  part  to  help  perpetu- 
ate this  magnificent  bird  and  the  wildness  it 
portrays.  Achieving  the  habitat  goals  of  the 
North  American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan 
(May /June  1988 Louisiana  Conservationist)  will 
benefit  wood  ducks  and  all  other  wetland- 
dependent  wildlife  species. 


Biologist  Robert  Helm  is 
waterfowl  study  leader  for 
the  Game  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
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FUNNY 

sideHs! 


BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 

or  the  benefit  of  all  you  neo- 
phyte anglers,     I  have  as- 
sembled a  glossary  of  helpful 
fishing  terms. 
Use  them  liberally  and  it's  a  sure 
bet  folks  will  look  at  you  like  you  fell 
off  a  turnip  truck. 

ACCIDENT  -  A  term  used  by  your 
partner  to  explain  the  act  of  your  catch- 
ing a  fish  before  he  does. 

BULL  -  A  mean-tempered  beast 
that  appears  when  you  reach  the  mid- 
point of  a  pasture  your  buddy  has  as- 
sured you  is  cow-free.  It  is  also  the 
first  half  of  a  compound  word  you 
hurl  at  your  partner  the  next  time  he 
makes  such  a  declaration. 

CRICK  -  What  you  call  a  "creek"  if 
you  were  reared  north  of  Arkansas. 


DOUGH  -  A  type  of  carp  bait. 
Also,  an  item  in  short  supply  when  an 
angler  leaves  a  tackle  shop. 

EXCUSE  -  Something  your  part- 
ner conjures  up  if  he  can't  catch  fish. 
When  you  use  it,  it's  called  logic. 

FISHY  -  A  term  used  by  your  wife 
when  you  come  in  from  a  fishing  trip 
smelling  faintly  of  Chanel  No.  5. 

3 


ing  of  melted  worms,  rubber  skirts, 
reel  oil,  suscreen,  and  the  remains  of  a 
tuna  sandwich. 

HAIL  -  A  severe  weather  condi- 
tion resulting  in  ice  falling  from  the 
sky.  Also,  an  expletive  used  when  an 
angler  is  smacked  between  the  eyes 
with  a  chunk  of  it.. .."What  the  hail 
was  that?" 

INSECTS  -  Flying,  crawling  things 
that  sting  and  bite  you  inside  your 
tent.  Do  not  confuse  them  with  those 
attacking  you  when  you  step  outside. 
Those  are  out-sects. 

JERK  -  What  an  angler  does  the 
second  after  a  nibbling  fish  spits  out 
the  bait.  Also,  a  term  applied  to  any 
angler  who  horns  in  on  your  fishing 
spot. 

KEEPER  -  Any  fish  you  catch. 


fc 


LUNKER  -  Any  fish  you  catch  when 
no  one  is  looking.  Has  a  tendency  to 
grow  in  size  with  the  passing  of  time. 

MESS  -  The  aggregate  of  fish  you 
catch  on  any  given  trip.  Saves  embar- 
rassment when  the  angler  is  pressed 
for  specifics. ..."Oh,  I  didn't  count  'em; 
but  it  was  a  good  mess." 

NOSE  -  The  part  of  your  anatomy 
that  can  cause  crossed  eyes  when  a 
mosquito  lands  on  it  and  you  have 
both  hands  full. 

O-W-W-W!  -  The  loud,  piercing 
cry  of  an  angler  who  just  slipped  on  a 
log.  Usually  followed  by....""I-E-E-E- 
E!"  if  he  lands  in  a  straddle  position. 

PURPLE  -  A  color  often  associated 
with  anglers;  i.e.,  purple  worms,  and 
the  hue  of  his  thumb  moments  after 
dropping  the  anchor  on  it. 

tr. 


GOO  -  A  substance  known  to  grow 
in  the  bottom  of  tackle  boxes  consist- 


to  be  when  he  discovers  a  yellowjacket 
nest  between  his  feet. 

RUNS  -  A  gastrointestinal  condi- 
tion, usually  precipitated  by  consum- 
ing a  concoction  prepared  over  an 
open  fire  on  the  creek  bank.  (See 
STEW). 

STEW  -  A  concoction  usually  pre- 
pared over  an  open  fire  on  the  creek 
bank.  Has  been  known  to  cause  se- 
vere gastrointestinal  distress.  (See 
RUNS). 


TICK  -  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Itchalotta  that  normally  waits  until 
the  victim  is  the  center  of  attention  at 
a  social  gathering  before  burrowing 
into  sensitive  areas  that  can't  be  dis- 
creetly scratched. 

ULTRALIGHT  -  the  weight  of  the 
average  angler's  fish  stringer  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  day  of  fishing. 

VIENNAS  -  The  entree  of  the  an- 
gler's lunch.  Usually  served  with 
soda  crackers,  rat  cheese,  moon  pies 
and  Ar-See  cola. 


QUICK  -  Something  an  angler  needs 


Artwork  by  David  Norwood 

WORM  -  A  popular  plastic  lure 
that  comes  in  an  array  of  dazzling 
colors  to  attract  fishermen. 

X  -  A  mark  an  angler  makes  on  the 
side  of  his  boat  when  fish  are  located, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  return  to  the 
same  spot  next  time  out. 

YUCK!  -  The  utterance  of  an  an- 
gler's wife  when  she  comes  along  on 
a  catfishing  trip  and  he  asks  her  to 
pass  the  liver. 

Z-Z-Z-Z  -  The  irritating  sound  your 
partner  makes  sleeping  in  the  next 
bunk.  Changes  to  A-R-G-H-H-H-M- 
M-F-F!  when  you  finally  get  enough 
and  stuff  a  sock  in  his  mouth.  □ 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  LT.  KEITH  LACAZE 

Part  of  any  prudent  sportsman's  prepara- 
tion for  going  afield  to  enjoy  his  chosen 
form  of  outdoor  recreation  is  making  sure 
he  complies  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions. The  hunter  or  fisherman  checks 
bag  or  creel  limit  laws,  required  licenses 
and  safety  equipment. 

Equally  important  to  all  true  outdoors- 
men  is  our  conduct  in  the  field.  Whether 
we  think  anyone  is  watching  or  not,  we 
must  always  be  at  our  best.  One  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  set  a  good  example  and 
benefit  wildlife  and  the  land  is  by  not 
littering. 

Trails  of  empty  cigarette  packs,  gum 
wrappers  and  food  containers  can  ruin 
any  beautiful  wooded  area.  Floating 
beer  cans,  piles  of  trash  and  littered 
campsites  mar  the  appearance  of  a  river 
bank  or  lakeshore.  Just  as  bad  are  ditches 
full  of  litter  tossed  from  vehicles  along  our 
highways. 

Louisiana  hunters  and  fishermen  should 
be  at  the  forefront  in  our  state's  anti- 
littering  efforts.  Here  is  a  prime  opportu- 
nity to  set  the  example  for  others  and 
demonstrate  that  we  are  a  responsible 
and  concerned  resource  user  group.  To 
do  otherwise  only  adds  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
anti-hunting  groups  who  use  any  example 
of  misconduct  to  their  advantage. 

Louisiana's  littering  law  was  strength- 
ened in  1987  and  is  now  one  of  the  na- 
tion's strongest  litter  control  laws.  The 
penalty  for  littering  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$1 00  nor  more  than  $750.  For  throwing 
any  litter  from  an  automobile  or  a  boat,  the 
responsibility  is  placed  on  the  driver  of  the 
automobile  or  the  operator  of  the  boat. 

The  law  also  includes  dumping  in  rural 
areas  on  illegal  dumpsites,  and  on  the 
waterways.  It  reads  "no  person  shall 
throw,  drop,  deposit,  discard,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  litter  upon  any  public  place  in 


LDWF  Agent  of  the  Year:  Lt.  Roy  Chauvin  Jr.  of  LDWF's  Region  VIII  has  been  voted 
Agent  of  the  Year.  Each  year  all  region  supervisors  and  the  Saltwater  Enforcement 
Patrol  (SWEP)  supervisor  nominate  one  agent  from  the  respective  regions  for  the  honor. 
The  final  choice  is  based  on  the  agent's  achievements  and  conduct  as  a  LDWF  Enforce- 
ment Officer  and  other  factors  such  as  community  involvement. 


the  state,  upon  private  property  in  this 
state  not  owned  by  him,  or  in  the  waters  of 
this  state." 

A  second  conviction  carries  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $300  nor  more  than  $1 ,500 
and  suspension  of  driver's  license  for  30 
days.  Upon  the  third  conviction,  a  litterer 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  $3,000,  shall  have  his  driver's  li- 
cense suspended  for  one  year,  or  be 
imprisoned  for  up  to  six  months,  or  all  the 
penalties  or  any  combination  of  the  pen- 
alties. 

The  agents  of  the  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  have  enforced  the  law  since  it 
went  into  effect  in  1987.  During  the  1989 
legislative  session  the  authority  to  en- 
force this  regulation  was  bestowed  on 
duly  commissioned  wildlife  officers  of  all 
other  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  as  well,  and  the  depart- 
ment is  now  placing  special  emphasis  on 
litter  law  enforcement  along  Louisiana 
highways  as  well  as  our  outdoor  areas. 

Louisiana's  sportsmen  can  help  with 
our  anti-litter  efforts  by  disposing  of  their 
litter  properly.  Taking  a  little  time  to  clean 
up  after  yourself  goes  a  long  way  with 


landowners  and  managers,  too.  This  can 
make  the  difference  in  being  allowed  back 
on  private  property  next  time. 

If  you  find  litter  left  by  slobs,  clean  it  up 
when  possible.  You  will  benefit  the  envi- 
ronment and  enhance  your  image.  Teach- 
ing young  sportsmen  about  litter  ensures 
clean  land  and  water  in  the  future.  Report 
any  illegal  dumping  you  observe  to  Op- 
eration Game  Thief  at  1-800-442-2511. 
Remember  to  get  descriptions  and  ve- 
hicle license  or  boat  registration  numbers. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  you 
as  a  sportsman  can  do  to  help  the  wildlife 
agent  protect  the  resources  of  our  state 
and  help  us  protect  your  image  and  your 
sport. 

Donation  by  ALBC 

The  Association  of  Louisiana  Bass  Clubs 
has  presented  a  $2,500  donation  to  Lou- 
isiana Operation  Game  Thief. 

The  donation  was  given  in  honor  of  J. 
D.  McHenry,  a  lifetime  member  of  the 
ALBC.  Mr.  McHenry  and  the  ALBC  are 
longtime  supporters  of  O.G.T.  and  have 
worked  continuously  to  raise  funds  for  the 
anti-poaching  organization. 
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Interim  Black  Drum  Regs 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  enacted  interim  emer- 
gency regulations  for  black  drum.  On 
Oct.  12,  a  14-inch  total  length  minimum 
size  on  black  drum  taken  by  recreational 
fishermen  was  implemented.  Implemented 
for  the  commercial  harvest  was  an  1 8-inch 
total  length  minimum  size  and  a  300,000 
fish  quota  for  the  time  period  of  Oct.  12, 
1989  through  April  12,  1990. 

LDWF  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle 
said  the  department  is  working  on  a  long- 
range  black  drum  plan  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  draft  form  by  January. 

Oyster  Harvesters'  License 

A  new  oyster  harvesters'  license  will  be 
required  for  all  persons  harvesting  or 
possessing  oysters  in  state  waters  begin- 
ning Jan.  1,  1990. 

The  cost  of  the  license  is  $100  for 
Louisiana  residents  and  $400  for  non- 
residents, and  must  be  purchased  by  each 
individual  on  a  vessel  involved  in  the  har- 
vesting of  oysters  on  public  or  leased 
grounds.  The  oyster  harvesters'  license  is 
required  of  both  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional harvesters,  and  does  not  take  the 
place  of  any  other  license. 

Paddlefish  Harvest  Closed 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
has  approved  a  3-year  closure  of  pad- 
dlefish harvest. 

The  taking  and  possession  of  the 
fish  commonly  known  as  spoonbill  cat- 
fish, including  body  parts  or  eggs,  was 
prohibited  beginning  Nov.  1  and  will 
continue  until  sunset  on  Oct.  31 ,  1 992. 

The  closure  was  implemented  after 
consideration  of  department-collected 
biological  data  which  indicated  that  only 
1 8  percent  of  the  paddlefish  population 
is  sexually  mature. 

This  a  very  low  number  and,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  state,  may  be  due  to 
the  intense  fishing  pressure  on  paddle- 
fish for  their  roe  three  years  ago. 


Association  of  Louisiana  Bass  Clubs  President  Norman  "Nookie"  Diaz  (center) 
presents  a  check  at  the  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery  to  Jerry  Clark,  LDWF  assistant 
secretary  of  fisheries  (right)  and  Bennie  Fontenot,  Fish  Division  chief  (left). 


Clubs  Help  Out  at  Beechwood 

The  Association  of  Louisiana  Bass  Clubs 
has  donated  $10,000  to  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  for 
renovations  to  the  Beechwood  Hatchery 
in  Forest  Hill. 

"We  wanted  to  do  something  that  would 
help  bass  fishing  in  the  state,"  said  "Nookie 
Diaz,  association  president.  "This  way,  it 
will  be  for  the  good  of  all  the  bass  fisher- 
men." 

The  major  renovations  which  are  ex- 
pected to  start  later  this  year  will  allow  the 
hatchery  to  concentrate  its  primary  focus 
on  the  production  of  Florida  largemouth 
bass. 

The  ALBC  money  will  be  matched  with 
federal  dollars  from  the  Wallop-Breaux 
Fund,  generating  a  total  sum  of  $40,000 
for  use  in  the  hatchery  project. 

Dow  Sponsors  TV  Show 

The  Louisiana  Division  of  Dow  Chemical 
U.S.A.  is  the  underwriter  for  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  TV  Magazine  premiering 
onLPBthisfall.  Dow,  located  near  Plaquem- 
ine,  is  the  largest  petrochemical  facility  in 
the  state,  and  employs  2,250  people. 

"We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  help 
present  this  series  over  the  LPB  Televi- 
sion Network  because  we  believe  com- 
munication and  education  are  necessary 
for  a  better  understanding  of  our  world," 
said  Larry  Adcock,  general  manager  for 
the  Louisiana  Division  of  Dow. 


The  stations  of  the  LPB  Television 
Network  are  WLPB-TV  27  in  Baton  Rouge, 
KLTM-TV  13  in  Monroe,  KLTL-TV  18  in 
Lake  Charles,  KLPB-TV  24  in  Lafayette, 
KLTS-TV  in  Shreveport  and  KLPA-TV  25 
in  Alexandria.  LPB  is  carried  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  on  cable  channel  28. 

Apology  to  Mr.  Connors 

We  herewith  apologize  to  Herbert  Con- 
nors Jr.,  whose  picture  has  appeared  in 
this  magazine  under  circumstances  which 
Mr.  Connors  feels  have  placed  him  in  a 
false  light  and  caused  him  humiliation. 

Photos  in  our  January/February  1986 
and  July/August  1989  issues  showed  Mr. 
Connors  talking  to  one  of  our  agents.  The 
photos,  which  carried  no  captions,  ac- 
companied articles  dealing  with  law  en- 
forcement efforts  of  the  department. 

They  were  taken  late  in  1 985  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Connors,  depicted  him  re- 
porting a  break-in  to  his  truck  during  which 
a  rifle  was  stolen.  Mr.  Connors  himself 
was  not  then,  has  not  been  since,  and  is 
not  now  under  investigation  for  poaching 
or  any  other  crime  or  violation  of  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  rules. 

We  never  intended  any  such  implica- 
tion. What  we  intended  in  these  instances 
was  to  show  a  law-abiding  Louisiana  hunter 
cooperating  with,  and  being  served  by,  a 
wildlife  agent  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Connors  is  an  avid  sportsman. 
We  regret  any  distress  and  inconvenience 
we  inadvertently  caused  him. 
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LDWF  Gets  FmHA  Land 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
transferred  a  160-acre  tract  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
for  restoration  to  wildlife  habitat. 

Mack  McCarthy,  state  director  for 
the  FmHA,  said:  "We  recognize  this  prop- 
erty is  no  longer  viable  as  an  agricultural 
enterprise,  and  we  are  happy  to  recognize 
its  conservation  value." 

The  transfer  of  inventory  properties 
for  conservation  purposes  was  made 
possible  by  regulations  implemented  under 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987.  The 
transfer  of  the  tract  in  Rapides  Parish 
marks  the  first  such  transfer  in  the  state. 

The  land,  located  less  than  one-quar- 
ter mile  off  Highway  1  on  Highway  31 70,  is 
situated  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  River 
Joint  Venture  Project,  which  is  designated 
by  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Plan  as  a  priority  habitat  range  of 
international  importance  to  wintering  and 
migrating  waterfowl. 

LDWF  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle 
said  management  activities  for  the  prop- 
erty will  center  around  construction  of 
small  levees  to  enhance  the  lowest  areas, 
a  wood  duck  nest  box  program  and  refor- 
estation to  bottomland  hardwoods. 


LDWF  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle  explains  management  activities  for  the  160- 
acre  tract  of  FmHA  property  as  FmHA  State  Director  Mark  McCarthy  looks  on. 


How  to  Go  "WILD" 

The  LDWF  Education  Division  is  "WILD" 
about  helping  teachers  cultivate  responsi- 
bility and  respect  for  the  earth's  natural  re- 
sources in  students  grades  1-12.  Now  of- 


A  Real  Fish  Story:  A  12.94-pound  bass  hooked  by  Larry  LeJeune  in  False  River  has 
been  officially  certified  as  a  state  record  catch.  Identified  by  department  biologists  as  a 
pure  Florida  strain,  the  fish  is  most  likely  one  which  was  stocked  by  the  department  in 
1984,  the  first  year  of  the  stocking  program.  The  program  was  started  to  introduce  the 
Florida  bass  gene  pool  in  Louisiana  waters,  and  is  to  be  accelerated  concurrently  with  on- 
going renovations  at  the  Beechwood  Hatchery  in  Forest  Hill. 


fering  Project  WILD  to  schools  statewide, 
the  division  is  scheduling  workshops  for 
instructors.  The  workshops  as  well  as  the 
activity  guides  for  this  interdisciplinary 
program  are  free. 

For  information  about  Project  WILD, 
contact  Gay  Brantley,  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  P.O.  Box 
915,  Minden.  LA   71058,  318/371-3050. 

Thistlethwaite  Lease  Extended 

The  Thistlethwaite  heirs  have  extended 
the  lease  on  1 1,100  acres  of  bottomland 
hardwood  through  the  year  2000  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  as  a  wildlife 
management  area. 

Located  in  north  central  St.  Landry 
Parish,  Thistlethwaite  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  is  best  known  for  its  large  deer 
—  some  as  big  as  300  pounds  —  squir- 
rels, swamp  rabbits,  ducks,  quail  and 
woodcock.  Bow  hunting  is  allowed  for 
deer  and  hogs.  Trapping  for  furbearers  is 
allowed  and  the  species  caught  are  rac- 
coon, mink,  bobcat  and  opossum. 

Forest  cover  is  predominantly  oak. 
Other  species  are  bitter  pecan,  sweet 
pecan,  hickory,  hackberry,  sweetgum,  ash, 
elm  and  maple.  The  lower  areas  contain 
cypress  and  tupelo  gum. 

Thistlethwaite  has  been  managed  by 
the  department  since  1960,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  the  Thistlethwaites  for  their 
continued  role  in  conservation  and  game 
management. 
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TV  MAGAZINE 

Every  Thursday  at  7:30  PM 
on  the  LPB  Television  Network 


A  co-production  of  The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  Louisiana  Public  Broadcasting 

Underwritten  by  the  Louisiana  Division  of  Dow  Chemical  U.S.A. 
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Louisiana  Sweet  Potato  Pie 
with  Chocolate  Crumb  Crust 
and  Pouring  Custard 

Filling 

3  pounds  yams 

1/2  cup  (1  stick)  unsalted  butter,  room 

temperature 
1  cup  packed  golden  brown  sugar 
3  large  eggs,  room  temperature 
1  cup  half  and  half 
1  tablespoon  all  purpose  flour 
3/4  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 
1/4  teaspoon  ground  cloves 
1/4  teaspoon  freshly  grated  nutmeg 
1/4  teaspoon  ground  allspice 
1/8  teaspoon  ground  mace 
1/8  teaspoon  ground  ginger 

Crust 

11/2  cups  chocolate  wafer  cookie 

crumbs  (about  6  ounces) 
3  tablespoons  unsalted  butter,  melted 
Pouring  Custard  (see  recipe) 
Coarsely  chopped  toasted  pecans 

For  filling:  Preheat  oven  to  375  de- 
grees F.  Pierce  yams  with  fork  several 
times.  Place  on  baking  sheet  and  bake 
until  tender,  about  1  hour.  Cool  yams 
slightly.  Peel  and  puree  in  processor. 


In  electric  mixer,  cream  1/2  cup 
butter  with  sugar  in  large  bowl  until 
light.  Add  eggs  1  at  a  time,  beating 
well  after  each  addition.  Beat  in  3 
cups  yam  puree,  half  and  half  and 
next  9  ingredients. 

For  crust:  Preheat  over  to  350 
degrees  F.  Lightly  butter  10-inch  pan. 
Mix  cookie  crumbs  and  melted  butter 
in  bowl.  Press  mixture  into  bottom 
and  up  sides  of  prepared  pan.  Pour 
filling  into  crust.  Bake  until  center  of 
pie  is  set,  about  1  hour.  Transfer  to 
rack  and  cool  completely. 

Cut  pie  into  wedges.  Transfer  to 
plates.  Pour  custard  around  pie. 
Sprinkle  custard  with  pecans  and  serve. 

Pouring  Custard 

2  1/2  cups  milk 
172  teaspoon  vanilla 
8  large  egg  yolks 
1/2  cup  sugar 

Place  milk,  with  vanilla,  in  heavy 
medium  saucepan.  Scald  milk.  Re- 
move from  heat.  Cover  and  let  stand 
20  minutes. 

In  electric  mixer,  beat  yolks  and 
sugar  in  medium  bowl  until  pale  yel- 
low and  slowly  dissolving  ribbon  forms 


Photograph  by  Ken  Glaser 

when  beaters  are  lifted.  Gradually 
beat  milk  into  egg  mixture.  Return 
mixture  to  saucepan  and  stir  over  low 
heat  until  custard  thickens  and  leaves 
path  on  back  of  spoon  when  finger  is 
drawn  across,  about  12  minutes;  do 
not  boil. 

Strain  into  bowl.  Refrigerate  until 
cool,  stirring  occasionally.  (Can  be 
prepared  2  days  ahead.)  Makes  about 
2  1/2  cups. 

Cranberry-Pecan  Conserve 

1  1/2  cups  sugar 

1/2  cup  fresh  orange  juice 

1/4  cup  water 

1  tablespoon  grated  orange  peel 

1/2  teaspoon  grated  peeled  ginger 

4  cups  cranberries 

1 /2  cup  chopped  toasted  pecans  (about 
2  ounces) 

Bring  first  5  ingredients  to  simmer  in 
heavy  large  saucepan  over  medium 
heat,  stirring  until  sugar  dissolves. 
Add  cranberries  and  cook  until  ber- 
ries pop,  stirring  occasionally,  about 

5  minutes.  Stir  in  pecans.  Pour  into 
bowl.  Cool,  cover  and  refrigerate  until 
well  chilled.  (Can  be  prepared  4  days 
ahead.)  Makes  about  three  cups. 
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